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HOW MUCH ARE TEACHERS PAID? 


BY SUPERINTENDENT PAYSON SMITH, 
Auburn, Maine. 


This salary campaign, I apprehend, is not one of 


sensation and force, but a campaign of publicity. I” 


must confess to an abiding faith in the ultimate fair- 
ness of the American ‘people. : “Ido not believe that 
in this matter cf getting fair and just treatment for 
this most important class of public servants there is 
to be any necessity for the use of methods which 
savor of -sensationalism. 

The first work is upon teachers themselves, and 
this work is one of investigation, the securing of 
the facts; and the second step is likewise upon 
teachers, and it ranks with the first in importance, 
and this step is to spread broadcast the facts they 
secure. The third step is to be the work of the 
public, and if the first and second things be done 
judiciously, wisely, and thoroughly, I think we need 
have no doubt as to the third. The public will re- 
spond. Arguments which have not a basis, in fact 
do not carry far, and sentiment that has not a foun- 
dation in sense may be expected soon to evaporate. 
We must see to it, therefore, that the arguments for 
better pay for teachers are presented with all the 
force which goes with proven facts and unques- 
tioned figures. 

The obvious thing about any collection of facts 
on the salary question is, of course, the salary itself, 
and may I say that in this it is well not to assume 


a too definite knowledge on the part of citizens.” 


You might expect the average citizen of your town 
or city to name offhand the salaries paid to its 
teachers. If-you believe this to be the case, make 
a test by asking the question of the next citizen you 
meet. It was my fortune recently to be connected 
with an investigation of salary conditions in Maine. 
In the course ot its progress I talked on the subject 
with many very well informed citizens of different 
sections of the state. Of the entire number, not 
one could state with any degree of exactness the 
salaries paid in his own community. The nearest 
they could come to giving information was: “I 
think they are rather low,” or “Somewhat higher, I 
believe, than in other towns.” And knowledge of 
conditions in the state at large was still more vague 
and indefinite. Therefore, our investigation must 
reveal exact information on this point; we must 
not assume that it is already in mind. In black 
and white should the maximum, the minimum, and 
all between be stated, and the number of teachers 
who receive each. Figures of this sort are even 
more striking than is the inevitable average. 





For example, on the rendering of the Maine sala- 
ries report, the newspapers of Maine featured as 
special news itemis like this: “Two thousand Maine 
teachers work for $200 a year.” Such items we 
trust are to prove our most effective arguments. 

It is highly important, too, that the salaries 
should be stated in annual as well as in weekly or 
monthly terms. It has been too long assumed that 
teachers can live without food or clothing for three 
months of the year, and it has likewise been as- 
sumed too often that summer terms spent in hotel 
dining-rooms, or Christmas vacations spent in de- 
partment stores are productive of increased worth 
in the schoolroom. In this connection may I recall 
an incident which presents both its ludicrous and 
its pathetic sides? This question was asked in a 
blank sent to teachers: “Do you find it necessary to 
supplement your salary through vacation employ- 
ment?’ One teacher who in her returns had stated 
that she taught thirty weeks at $8 per week said in 
answer to this question: “My school committee 
would not allow it.” Without analyzing the 
answer, | suppose it i§ fair to conclude that this 
teacher is not required to spend her remaining 
twenty-two weeks and the balance of her $240 in 
European travel and study. 

And second, this investigation of ours must con- 
cern itself with the requirements which are made of 
teachers. We may properly leave out of discussion 
all those highly ideal requirements which we some- 
times find committees asking. It is true, I admit, 
that we often might conclude that nothing short of 
the infinite graces and virtues of an angel would 
suffice to meet the demands upon the teacher, but, 
after all, these are virtues and graces which we so 
seldom offer that perhaps it would not be fair to 
speculate on their deserved remuneration. How- 
ever, when we go before the forum of public 
opinion, it is only just that there be presented some 
idea of the reasonable returns teachers are and 
should be expected to make. The teacher is and 
should be expected to bring to her employment a 
good equipment of scholarship, to keep up with the 
educational times through the reading of books and 
magazines, through lectures, institutes, and conven- 
tions, to be decently dressed, and to live in good 
surroundings, Besides these absolutely essential 
requirements, no teacher can preserve her reason- 
able working value without opportunities for travel, 
rest. and recreation. These are not, mind you, es- 
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sentially favors for teachers; they are the nteans 
which very directly are to keep our entire public 
school plant up to the point of highest efficiency. 

Again mtst our findings include statements of 
what sort of service is actually rendered by the 
teachers, not ideal service, but real, not what ought 
to be done, but what actually is done. Let us get 
the facts without dodging, Is it true that a third, 
a half, three-quarters of our teachers are receiving 
as much as they earn,—are receiving all they earn? 
lf this is so, then what shall we say of the quality 
of the work of the schools, what of the training the 
nation gives its children? If it is true that the 
wage rate of teachers is an accurate measure of the 
quality of the work of the public school, then I 
submit we had better have done with our glorifica- 
tion of the American public school. No one of 
even very limited observation can deny that there 
are many teachers who can hardly lay claim to de- 
serving pay higher than they now receive, but this 
fact does not by any means justify the continuance 
of the wage rate; rather is it the greater reason for 
such improvement in the salary schedule as will 
enable the public to exclude from the schools 
everywhere and forever the incompetent, the ineffi- 
cient, and the unworthy. This consideration is one 
our teachers may well take in mind. In the agita- 
tion for higher wages, let the teacher’s main argu- 
ment he not those of figures or of statistics, but of 
her own more devoted, more efficient service. 

A fourth item which deserves a prominent posi- 
tion in this matter is that of taxation. It is a curi- 
cus fact that many teachers even do not coimpre- 
hend some of the chief conditions which lead to a 
high or to a depressed state of wages. 

It is not wnusual to hear teachers speak of this 
town that is niggardly or of that one whicl: is lib- 
eral. They are apparently oblivious to the fact that 
municipalities, like individuals, may be rich or poor, 
and must plan their expenditures within their ze- 
sources. A certain town in Maine supports schools 
only twenty-five weeks, and pays au average salary 
of only #7, and yet to do even so much this town 
taxes itself for schools at a rate three times that of 
several of the cities of the state. In Waldo county 
the taxable property amounts to $800 per pupil, 
while in Cumberland county it is $2,700 per pupil. 
Obviously the same rate will yield over three times 
the fund in Cumberland county that it will yield in 
Waldo county. And thus we find it throughout the 
land. Towns that stand side by side, states that 
are neighbors, represent different conditions. In 
some cases higher tax rates would make property 
holding impossible. This condition obviously is 
one that the state and, if need be, the nation must 
consider. This question of taxation is so interest- 
ing and so highly important that there is temptation 
to dwell longer upon it. I cannot leave it, how- 
ever, without observing that the principle of gen- 
eral taxation must be infinitely extended if the child 
of the state and of the nation is to be trained to be- 
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come the useful citizes of the republit Wherever he 
is to live. Thé citizen of your wealthiest city has a 
vital interest in the quality of the training of that 
bey who is now attending school‘in a remote and 
isolated region, for one day he is to come to that 
city and will live in it, and he will give to it the fruit 
of his productive years; whether the fruit of those 
years be good or bad depends on the quality of the 
training he is having now. Does not every consid- 
eration of justice, of fairness, of self-preservation, 
even, call for such distribution of the general wealth 
as will give to every child, whether of city or of 
hamlet, the best quality of education that is avail- 
able to children anywhere? 

From the question of taxation it is a natural step 
to the question of what communities may afford, 
In a certain town a school measure came up for 
consideration. It called for $1,500 increase of the 
school appropriation. The matter was argued be- 
fore school board and town council. The news- 
papers had editorials and printed letters from 
“Citizen” and “Old Teacher.” On corners groups 
of men discussed it, and at the Woman’s Club it 
became a “topic.” While the question was under 
fire a circus visited the town, and without any dis- 
cussion, without any editorials or letters, without 
street-corner forums, and without tea consumption 
at the club, that circus quietly and without ostenta- 
tion took away on a conservative estimate $6,000. 
The question of whether the town could afford 
$6,000 was never once raised. Now be assured I 
have no point against the circus. More than likely 
the $6,000 made a good, fair return in youthful 
exuberance and adult rejuvenation; but are we not 
often shown that the question “what we can afford” 
quite often means “what we want’? And the idea 
holds in a large way. Many a city has had enough 
civic pride of a peculiar sort to build hundred-thou- 
sat:d-dollar school buildings, but has satisfied that 
pride therewith, not seeing the incongruity of plac- 
ing in those buildings teachers of the $300 sort. 

Our national liquor bill exceeds many times our 
bill for public education, and the cost of the schools 
literally goes up in smoke every twelvemonth. 
And not to prolong these comparisons, may our 
salary campaign not aim to set before the people 
that, when it comes to affording things, they are 
already expending many times the amount we rea- 
sonably ask for the schools for those things which 
are infinitely less worth while. Not that any one 
really expects any one else to give up his cigar, but 
that we may see how foolish, after all, this talk is 
that we can’t afford to have good schools. The 
public school is the hostage which the nation offers 
against its future existence; it is the source of its 
prosperity, it is the guarantee of its democracy, it 
constitutes the measure of its influence in the 
world, and as such the nation cannot only afford to 
support the public school, but rather, let us say, the 
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A BRIEF FOR IMMIGRATION.—(I.) 


BY J. J. STORROW, 
Chairman of the Boston Board of Education. 

Many people seem to think that the percentage 
of foreign-born population in this country has very 
much increased of late years. This is not true. In 
1870, the foreign-born population in this country 
constituted 14.44 per cent. of the entire population. 
In 1890, the foreign-born population was 14.77 per 
cent. 

It also seems to be a prevailing impression that 
within the last few years there has been a great 
change in the character of our immigrants, and 
that the proportion of illiterate immigrants has 
been rapidly increasing. The figures show that in 
1590, 25 per cent. of the immigrants could neither 
read nor write. Last year (1905) the immigrants 
who could neither read nor write constituted 26 
per cent., or almost exactly the same proportion of 
the new arrivals. 


Some people think that the country is in danger 


of being submerged by a rising proportion of peo- © 


ple who can neither read nor write; but there is 
absolutely no basis for this fear, according to the 
census figures of the United States. The census 
shows that in 1880 17 per cent. of the people of 
this country were illiterate; that in 1890, but 13.3 
per cent. of our people were illiterate; while in 
1900, the number of illiterates had sunk to 10 per 
cent. If there has been a danger from illiteracy in 
this country it has passed, for the proportion of il- 
literates was almost twice .as great twenty-five 
years ago as it is to-day. 

Another statement that is often made by people 
who talk a good deal upon this subject is that the 
amount of criminality among the immigrants is ex- 


ceedingly large. Accurate figures on this point 
are very difficult to get. In Prescott F. Hall’s 
book on immigration, published this 


year, his 
figures of native and foreign-born criminals show 
hardly more than a nominally greater percentage of 
criminality among the foreign-born inhabitants of 
this country. Now, this slightly larger percentage 
of criminality among our foreign-born population 
can, I think, be easily accounted for, and very 
likely more than accounted for, by the fact that a 
larger proportion of our immigrants live in the 
cities than in the country; and we all know that 
where people are crowded together in the big 
cities the temptations and the opportunities to 
commit crime, and the likelihood of arrest, are 
much greater. The farmer tilling the soil on his 
own land, and only once a week or once a fort- 
night driving into the village store to chat and buy 
his supplies, does not have very much temptation 
or many opportunities to steal or to be arrested by 
the police. 


A great deal of confusion in the discussion of 
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the subject is caused by the fact that “restriction” 
and “selection” are often confounded. I think 
every reasonable man, whether foreign or native 
born, is in favor ctive meastires; 'I believe in 
keeping out the diseased, the criminal, the insane, 
and anyone who is likely, and particularly whose 
children are likely, to become public charges, or 
not to make themselves useful in this country. 


But I do object to mere restriction, as distinguished 
from selection. 
%* * cd * Kk 


The Italian has many good qualities which ought 
to contribute to the improvement of the present 
American stock. In the first place, the Italian im- 
ruigrant is physically stronger and tougher than 
any other large class of immigrants. In fact, I be- 
lieve that the average Italian immigrant, in phy- 
sique, is the superior of the average native New 
Finglander; and what other single consideration is 
of more importance to us, or lies more at the base 
of a strong and vigorous race? 

_ The love of family is strong among the Italians. 
The whole structure of modern civilization is based 
upon the y group. If this goes to pieces, 
what matters it wha the form of our government 
may be? It will also disintegrate and go to pieces. 
Can the native population point to any super- 
latively superior record in this respect? 

Of the 13,000 Italian immigrants that came to 
Boston last year, 11,000 were between the ages of 
fourteen and forty-four. The fact that this tre- 
mendous proportion of the Italians who come to 
this country are in the very prime of their useful- 
ness, or within a few years of becoming so, is of 
enormous economec value. 

Again, while the Italians consume a good deal 
of light wine, and occasionally too much, yet they 
are on the wholea very temperate race. The 
Italian drunkard hardly exists. I think it is very 
rare that an Italian unfits himself to work, or be- 
comes a public charge, or permits his family to do 
so, as the result of drinking. Most important of 
all, the Italian women do not get drunk. Certainly 
the Italian women deserve the highest possible 
praise in this respect. 

The Italians have many other pleasant character- 
istics which mark them as good material for Ameri- 
can citizens. I have often been struck with the 
civility of the Italians—and I do not mean “ser- 
vility.” The Italian seems to have a natural cour- 
tesy, which is not a mere surface indication, but I 
think springs, as all true courtesy does, from a cer- 
tain nobility of soul and regard for others. I have 
many times received a pleasant “good-morning” 
greeting from an Italian who was a stranger to me, 
when the native-born American, or the descendant 


of other immigrants, would have passed without a 
word. 








The healing of the world is in its nameless saints. 


Each separate star seems nothing, but a myriad scattered stars 
Break up the night and make it beautiful. 





— BAYARD TAYLOR. 
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BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ SCHOOL CLUBS.—(I.) 


MILLER, 
Superintendent of Keokuk County, Sigourney, Lowa 


BY CAP E, 


The home and the school must continually 
work together for the best results in education. 
The same elements of happiness, comfort, obedi- 
ence, and industry that go to make one all that it 
should be are also found to be necessary in the 
other. Too often we find that not even the leaders 
in these two institutions are working together. 
And we can’t expect the other inhabitants of the 


absolutely necessary in order that the work of the 
members may be directed along healthy and profit- 
able lines, and in order to furnish a check to the 
abuse of contests. The lesson that teaches boys 
and girls how to take defeat as well as victory at 
home and at school is a valuable lesson. I some- 
times think that the sooner they learn this lesson 
the better for them. They will find competition on 








THE CHARTER MEMBERS OF THE KEOKUK BOYS’ AGRICULTURAL CLUB. 


two institutions to realize what mutual effort for 
good means when teachers and parents don’t real- 
ize it themselves. In my opinioh some kind of a 
school organization for boys and a similar school 
organization for girls is deserving of existence if it 
does no other thing than to help bring the school 
and the home into closer sympathy and to cause 
each one of these great institutions to better under- 
stand the needs of the other. Such organizations 
can be known as boys’ school spelling clubs, girls’ 
school spelling clubs, arithmetical clubs, writing 
clubs, composition clubs, debating clubs, school im- 
provement clubs, school history clubs, home cul- 
ture clubs, domestic science clubs, excursion clubs, 
agriculture clubs, or school industrial clubs. But 
whatever name is chosen, the boys and girls as 
members ought to be directed in effort along the 
lines that these names suggest. 

To me these several names in the order given 
suggest an outline for school club work, and one 
which has been followed by the 1,000 boys and girls 
under my supervision. Such an outline suggests 
school contests of many kinds, and I am very 
much in favor of them, as you well know. But 
every district organization ought to be under the 
close supervision of some district teacher or man- 
ager; every township organization under the close 
supervision of some township manager; every 
county organization under the close supervision of 
the county superintendent of schools. 

In the state of Nebraska I notice that the deputy 
state superintendent is state manager for such 
organizations, and that he devotes considerable of 
his time to this work. Some such management is 





every hand in life, and if they learn how to hit the 
line hard and honestly while children, the better 
men and women they will be both for themselves 
and for their country. The lawyer, when he tries a 
case in court, knows and realizes that he is in a con- 
test, and that if he wins this case the result 
bring him new cases, while if he loses the case the 
result will influence people to patronize some other 
lawyer, and the first-named lawyer will finally learn 
not to take a case that is dishonest in any way or 
that will be sure to bring him defeat. You can see 
this same frequency of contests in every profession 
and business in life. School clubs properly directed 
furnish a chance to teach boys and girls how to en- 
gage fairly and honestly in competition, and how 
to take defeat as well as victory in connection with 
their regular school work and without any loss 
whatever to their regular school work. 

Some people don’t believe in prizes. I do. I 
believe in making the chance to earn prizes hon- 
estly so frequent that every pupil can secure a 


will 


prize. Even the dullest pupil in school...can 
win the prize in politeness, good manners, or 
good behavior. Like the dull Jim O’Callaghan 
he might save the lives of all the children 
in the schoolhouse in case of fire even when 
the teacher had lost her presence of mind. 


And Jim’s mother was wise when she allowed him 
to sit in the chair of honor as a result of his good 
deed. The best speller in school is not necessaril\ 
the best mathematician. The best judge of an ear 
of corn is not always the best judge of horses. I 
happen to know of a boy ten years of age who took 
part in a series of spelling, wrifing, arithmetical, 
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composition, and corn contests and never won one 
thing. He said: “Mr. Miller, I am going to keep 
at it until I win something.” In a 
few months later I was surprised to 
find that in a county stock judging 
contest, where horses were judged 
under the supervision of an Ames 
professor and to which contest every 

school in the county was allowed to 
Lawrence Long, S€nd a representative, this boy won 
Sigotor tudes of the five-dollar prize offered, and was 


horses in Keokuk . . 
norsee Kee acknowledged to be the best school 





ee eee boy judge of horses in Keokuk 
years old. county. Oh, the joy that came to that 


boy when he learned of his success. He has taken 


~ 
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with teachers’ meetings, county institutes, and 
farmers’ institutes. It is very interesting to know 
that these boys and girls will generally require all 
their officers to earn their various offices by doing 
something for theit’ respective clubs. 
-0- @-0-QG-o- oe 
PERSONALITY. 
BY C. A. CROWELL, JR., B. S., WINTHROP, MASS. 


“Personality,” says Robert Coleridge, “is in- 
dividuality existing in itself but with nature as a 
ground.” William Parley, the great English 
theologian, writes: “Now that which can contrive, 
which can design, must be a person. The capaci- 
ties constitute personality, for they imply conscious- 





THE CHARTER MEMBERS OF THE KEOKUK GIRLS’ DOMESTIC SCIENCE CLUB. 


more interest in his school work. since that time 
than ever before. Oh, the pleasure and joy it 
affords a boy or girl to wear a gold or silver medal 
or even to receive a pretty card with the words 
‘First Honor” on it when it has been honestly won. 
Give the boys and girls a chance to hold district, 
township, and county meetings where they can tell 
the results of their efforts in school club work, 
where they can vote as boys and girls like to vote, 


ness of thought.” Coleridge and Parley have ex- 
pressed in these few simple but forceful words that 
which is beyond the expression of the masses of the 
people. To the masses personality is an inde- 


scribable something which makes one person mate- 
rially different from every other person; but what 
that something is, is beyond their power to define. 

When Coleridge wrote that “personality is in- 
dividuality existing in itself’ he enunciated a great 





CHARTER MEMBERS OF THE KEOKUK COUNTY FARMERS’ INSTITUTE, Organized after the Boys and Girls had shown how to Co it. 


where they can spell, read, write, work problems, 
a recess time for getting acquainted with all the 
good boys and girls of the township or county, 
where they can listen to some of the ablest men and 
women of our time as they give outlines for the 
boys and girls to follow in their club work, and as 
they tell of travel and of happy and comfortable 
homes. The opportunity to shake hands with a 
great and good man or woman means considerable 
to a grown person, but it means much more to a 
child. With very little extra effort school leaders 
can plan for pupils’ club meetings in connection 





truth, but that truth was not complete until he had 
added “but with nature as a ground.” It would be 
folly to try to conceive of a man’s having individu- 
ality without a nature, and, moreover, a nature 
differing materially from that of every one else. 
A man’s nature is the very foundation of his indi- 
viduality, and in so far as his nature is changed by 
his own will or by the will of others, just so far is 
his individuality changed,*and therefore his per- 
sonality. 

Parley, in his definition of personality, took two 
representative attributes of man—the power to con- 
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trive and the power to design—and said, the thing 
possessing such attributes must be a person; and 
since a person possesses these attributes he has 
conciousness of thought.and therefore personality. 
Then, according to Parley, personality is depend- 
ent upon the mind of man; but a man’s mind is in- 
separable from his nature, so we thus see that Par- 
ley expresses essentially the same thought as Cole- 
ridge. 

When to-day one says that Washington, Lincoln, 
Grant, Calhoun, or Webster had a strong person- 
ality, immediately a picture is thrown upon. the 
mental retina; and if you are asked to explain why 
the word personality produces such a result you 
cannot tell unless you be a Shakespeare, Coleridge, 
Parley, or Bacon. Personality is one of those 
subtle qualities which every man possesses, but 
which only master minds can comprehend suffi- 
ciently for definition. It is composite just as truly 
as the physical body is composite, and it depends 
for its distinguishing features upon every organ 
and peculiarity of the body. A man’s facial ex- 
pression, his mien, whether it be haughty, inde- 
pendent, or otherwise, his general appearance, his 
gait, his voice,—in fact his every movement and 
utterance bespeak his personality. A man may dis- 
guise himself and thus deceive others, but his per- 
sonality remains unchanged. He may sell his 
house, his farm, his cattle, his clothes, his every- 
thing, but by simply doing this he cannot in any 
wise change his personality. That can be changed 
only when his character is changed. 

A man should guard his personality and make it 
a power to be felt. He can live but once in this 
world, then why should he not try to bequeath to 
posterity a personality that will be a masterpiece! 
Do what he may he cannot evade the inevitable 
law of 

“God before whom ever lie bare 
The abysmal depths of Personality.” 


. 
He must leave, when he dies, as a true record of 


himself, his personality, which will be his, alone, 
for all time. 


«<= a. + 
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“HOW JOHN WALCOTT LEARNED TO READ.” 


BY SAMUEL HAMILTON, 

Superintendent Schools of Allegheny County, Pennsylvania. 

The little white schoolhouse stood in the out- 
skirts of a mining village that nestled among the 
hills of western Pennsylvania. Half a dozen oak 
trees that had escaped the woodman’s axe stood 
guard over the playground, offering their shade in 
summer and their protection in winter. 

Our teacher was a large, square-shouldered 
young man with an earnest manner and a positive 
temperament. His very presence commanded our 
respect, and his energy of purpose and kindly face 
called forth the heartiest co-operation and the best 
efforts of every pupil. 

A strike in the mine had released from work a 
number of large boys, and some of them in the 
spirit of mischief began to annoy us. They would 
hide behind the trees on the playground and call, 
whistle, and sing in arveffort to disturb the work of 
the school. 

One day, while a class was reciting, one of these 
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mischief-makers stealthily located himself behind 
the large oak that stood opposite the middle 
window. From our position in class we could see 
part of his shoulder as it projected past the side of 
the tree. Our teacher asked us to go on with the 
work while he would slip out and try to capture 
the offender. 

He stepped out of the school and in a minute or 
two we saw him steal his way up to the tree’ and 
stand on the opposite side from the boy. And just 
as the next lusty yell reached the climax of its 
vigor, he sprang round the tree and caught the boy 
by the arm. In a moment every window on that 
side of the house was thrown up, and three score 
pupils waited with breathless interest to see what 
would happen next. 

“What do you want?” asked our teacher with a 
sternness which was more than usual. , 

“Nothing,” said the prisoner in a spirit of meek- 
ness, and in a tone that was submissive in the ex- 
treme. 

“Then apologize to the pupils for annoying them 
and promise to disturb them no more.” 

In a crestfallen manner the frightened boy 
uttered monotonously the words of apology dic- 
tated by the teacher, and, when dismissed, hurried 
away with the air of a sheep dog caught in the 
midst of his slaughter. 

But one lesson was not enough. It only trans- 
ferred the seat of operations from the trees on the 
playground to the shocks of corn in the field above 
the school. This seemed a safer distance from 
which to operate, and so in a few days the boy ap- 
peared again and with him a younger companion 
to aid in the work and to enjoy the fun. 

When our teacher attempted to talk with them 
the boys always ran away. As pupils, we rather en- 
joyed the sport and looked forward to the end with 
some interest. We had great faith in the reserve 
power of our teacher and in his ability to cope with 
all offenders either in or out of the school. We 
were sure those boys did not understand the man 
they were annoying, and, that in the end, they 
would play a losing game. 

A few minutes before noon, one day, we were 
startled by a cry from the corn-field: “Hello, spider- 
legs, call the reading class.” We were indignant, 
for we knew the name was intended to designate 
our teacher, whose long limbs were always in evi- 
dence. He smiled significantly, as if he recog- 
nized the aptness of the term, and quietly an- 
nounced that he was going out to capture the boys, 
and that after he was gone a few minutes we might 
dismiss ourselves for the noon hour. 

Without being seen by the boys, he passed out 
of the school and down over the hill toward the 
village. In a short time he re-appeared on the edge 
of the corn-field between the boys and their homes. 
Then began a race that was as real as it was strenu- 
ous, a race in which the long limbs showed their 
superiority. We cheered our teacher, whose rapid 
pace indicated that the race would be a short one. 
The boys ran across a meadow and back over a 
field toward an abandoned coal mine. Evidently 
they expected to escape by hiding in its darkness. 
But they were mistaken. The timbers had rotted 
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away and the earth fallen in, closing the entrance, 
and, instead of finding a hiding place, they rushed 
into a trap from which there was no escape. 

What happened when they capitulated we never 
knew, but a half hour later when they were led into 
school by their captor they seemed less frightened 
than we expected. Our teacher shared his lunch 
with them, but they ate little; and, at one o’clock, 
when we were all ready for work, he introduced the 
prisoners to us by name. He said they were not 
really bad boys, but, in the spirit of mischief, had 
thoughtlessly tried to amuse themselves at our ex- 
pense. He announced that the reading class that 
George Jenkins had an hour before called for from 
the corn-field would now recite, and that George 
would read first. Evidently George was not ex- 
pecting this; but he was dealing with a personality 
that seemingly must be obeyed, and there was noth- 
ing for him to do but comply. He was rather pale 
and somewhat frightened, but he took the book 
offered to him, and, with some hesitation, managed 
to read a paragraph. 

John Walcott, the larger boy, could not read, but 
he made an apology to the school similar to the 
one made by him on the playground ten days be- 
fore. Our teacher then stated that the boys had 
done all that was expected of them on this occasion, 
that they were free to go or remain as they chose, 
and that if they acted in the future as courteous, 
manly boys, we would treat them as such. 

But the boys did not go. They seemed greatly 
interested in the work of the school and remained 
until recess. Their eyes followed the teacher, and 
they smiled approvingly as he went forward in the 
work of the afternoon with his usual earnestness 
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and vigor. The schoolroom seemed a new world 
to them, and evidently it was not a repulsive one. 






The next morning George came back and said 


that, if the necessary books could be secured, he 


would go to school until the strike was ended. It 
was prior to the days of free text-books, but in 
some way they were furnished, and George re- 
mained as a pupil. 

After a day or two the teacher commended him 
for his work, and asked him if he could not influ- 
ences John Walcott to enroll as a pupil too. Much 
to our surprise; John appeared the following morn- 
ing. He was an awkward, overgrown boy of fif- 
teen, who had never been in school, but in some 
way had learned the letters of the alphabet.. He 
was given a primer and a first reader and asked to 
read with both classes. 

The boy was really very bright. He came regu- 
larly and studied diligently. In the mornings and 
in the evenings he was always on hand to render 
the teacher any possible aid in making the fire and 
sweeping and dusting the room. A part of each 
noon hour was set aside by the teacher to give 
special aid to the boy, and ten weeks after the corn- 
field episode, when the strike ended and. the boys 
had to return to work, John had learned to read, to 
write, to spell, and had made some little progress in 
arithmetic. 

We were all sorry to see the boys leave school. 
During the balance of the term they would occa- 
sionally drop in to visit, and on the closing day, 
when parents and visitors came to inspect the work, . 
no pupil was more highly respected than the boy 
who was taken as a prisoner to the school where 
he afterward learned to read. 





THE RURAL SCHOOL PROBLEM. 


BY E. M. RAPP, COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT, 
Reading, Pa. 


“I believe ina spade and an acre of good ground. 
Whoso cuts a straight path to his own living by the help 
of God, in the sun and rain and sprouting grain, seems 
to me a universa] working man. He solves the problem 
of life, not for one but for all men of sound body.’’—- 
Emerson. 


James J. Hill, head of the Great Northern rail- 
way, in a recent speech at St. Paul, predicted that 
within a quarter of a century, with a population of 
more than 150,000,000, the United States would 
find it as hard to feed its unemployed as England 
does to-day. “We have got to a point 
where we are selling our heritage; we are selling 
our rich deposits of iron and our coal and our rich 
soil, and exhausting it as well. 


He savs: 


People of other 
countries are exercising the closest intelligence in 
everything that pertains to economy in production. 
We should insist upon better cultivation of the 
land, for on that one item depends our future 
growth and prosperity, and there is no other item 
to which you can look; no other source of wealth 
than that which comes out of the cultivation of the 
soil.” Mr. Hill is right. 

[am no pessimist. There are those who prophe- 





sied disaster and even the destruction of society on 
the introduction of labor-saving machinery. We 
have adjusted ourselves to the new conditions thus - 
introduced. We shall again adjust ourselves to the 
new industrial conditions. 

The interest that is being manifested everywhere 
in agriculture augurs well for the future of our rural 
communities. Great as the prosperity has been in 
every line of industry in this country, there is no 
other line of effort which has received so generous 
a share of the returns as intelligent farming. It is 
a matter of common knowledge that large numbers 
‘of farmers during this period of good crops and 
ready markets have cleared themselves of debt and 
gone over to the creditor and capitalist class. 

In my visitations of rural schools, I find at 
present the exception rather than the rule, as for- 
merly, unsightly outbuildings, ram-shackle fences, 
Howerless dooryards, rough roads, broken bridges, 
ill-conditioned live stock, houses and barns inno- 
cent of paint, and weeds in superabundance. A 
report just made by Secretary of Agriculture Wil- 
son confirms the many tidings already received as 
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to the wholly unprecedented value of last year’s 


farm crops. “The aggregate results of brain, 
muscle, and machinery,” as Mr. Wilson says, 
amounted last year in farm crops to $6,415,000,000 
—simply unprecedented. There is a most promis- 
ing future for the farm boy who takes up agricul- 
ture as an occupation. 

Farming is no longer drudgery and muscular 
exertion, but it is an industry, or rather a profes- 
sion, calling for the keenest intelligence and the ap- 
plication of well-defined principles. If the farm 
boy can be made to understand that the cultivation 
of the soil and the feeding of the stock are based 
upon principles as well and clearly defined as the 
principles that underlie any mechanical or mer- 
cantile business, and that when the same skill, en- 
ergy, and intelligence are applied yield as profitable 
returns as these, they will offer greater attractions 
to him. 

The farmer of the future must of necessity, be- 
cause of changed conditions, be one of the best of 
educated men. Only a few years ago it was 
thought that any fool could farm. Many state 
legislatures refused appropriations for the establish- 
ment or maintenance of agricultural colleges or ex- 
perimental stations. Agricultural professors were 
hooted at. They were called “book” farmers, and 
regarded as agricultural mountebanks. 

Science as applied to farming was heresy, for it 
was firmly established in the minds of some at least 
of our rural hayseeds—I use the term deliberately ; 
they were full of hayseed inside and out, and glar- 
ing monuments of colossal ignorance—and they 
knew all that could be known about farming. We 
don’t know so much now. 

How dearly some of them paid for their igno- 
rance! How shamefully they treated dear old 
Mother Earth, taking from her vear after year the 
food she hungered for, and giving nothing in re- 
turn, until she grew thin and worn and unpro- 
No wonder the mortgage was foreclosed. 
If the land was black it was good, if any other color 
it was poor. They never dreamed that soil was 
good only when it held in leash the elements the 
plants fed on; that all plants did not require the 
same feed; that soil no good for one plant was just 
right for another; and that poor soil could be made 
good by supplying the elements lacking. Corn 
was corn, and corn was as God made it, and it was 
Wheat was 





ductive. 


rank treason to try to improve it. 


wheat, and it, too, was God-given, and if He willed: 
‘ 
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it would grow year after year on the same ground 


or on any ground. A hog was a hog, and if one 
hog was bigger and better than another, it was acci- 
dent. Cattle were cattle, and one sire was as good 
as any other so he produced a calf. Meat was 
meat, and it was produced by feeding corn, and so. 
corn was fed, no matter how high-priced the corn, 
nor how high-priced the meat, and in ignorance of 
the fact that corn alone was not nearly so good or 
valuable as a mixed ration. A cow was a cow, and 
if she was a good one, she gave plenty of milk 
which made lots of butter, whether fed on a 
balanced ration or scraps from the kitchen. 

A new era is at hand for the farmer. Hereafter 
scientific farming will cease to be regarded, as it 
was in the days of Horace Greeley, as a sure means 
of getting rid of a bank account, and will be looked 
upon as the only way for a cultivator of the land 
to get into the financial swim. If the present bril- 
liant promises are fulfilled, the farmer of the future 
will actually transform the face of the earth, impart- 
ing to much of the soil several times its present de- 
gree of fertility, turning deserts into garden places, 
making tropical fruits ripen and flourish in the 
lands of frost, and astonishing all eyes and delight- 
ing all palates with hundreds of new flowers, fruits, 
grains, and vegetables. 

The scientific discoveries of the past few years 
relating to agriculture have been truly nrarvelous. 
Dr. Moore of the United States department of agri- 
culture has been experimenting, and successfully, 
too, in the “inoculation of the ground.” Wheat, 
rye, oats, cotton, potatoes, grown upon soil fertil- 
ized in inoculated clover or some other leguminous 
plant, show an increase of from forty to 400 per 
cent. above the ordinary yield. We will make two 
blades of grass grow where one formerly grew. 
Who shal! set a limit to the increase of fertility 
which the farmer may impart to his fields? 

Luther Burbank on his California farm has done 
things that theoretical science had pronounced im- 
possible. I would rather be a Luther Burbank 
I’d rather teach the 
lessons of peace than the science of war; I’d rather 
study of nature than of Mars; I'd rather cause tears 
of joy than sobs of grief; I’d rather evolve the Bur- 
bank potato, the seedless orange, the ever-blooming 
flower than scheme the consolidation of forty rail- 
roads, or captain the oil industries, or officiate as 
president of a disgraced life insurance company.— 
Address. 


than a Napoleon Bonaparte. 





Pupils should not be subordinates but young friends. 





— LOUIS AGAZZIZ. 
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A PEDAGOGICAL ASPECT OF NUMBER TEACHING.—(IV.) 


BY J. E. KLOCK, 
Principal State Normal] School, Plymouth, N. H. 


Every sensation, every impulse, every thought, 
and. every volition is primarily dependent upon 
sume nerve tract in the brain. These tracts are in 
turn developed through every motor activity, sen- 
sation, and psychic function. Hence the time for 
establishing a physical basis for higher mental and 
physical functions is distinctively babyhood. 

Since the appearance of a new nerve tract makes 
possible a new state of consciousness, education 
and growth tend to wake up the mind. In fact, 
right education is but “the ringing of a rising bell 
in the dormitory of the soul.” Though the time 
for the appearance of the various impulses may 
differ, the order in which they manifest themselves 
is practically the same. Their arrival is, in accord- 
ance with the culture epoch theory, but the repe- 
tition of the activities of our primitive ancestors. 

Next to the importance of creating an activity 
which renders possible the birth of impulses, comes 
the exercise which makes for the proper adjustment 
of these capabilities. | Education, therefore, pri- 
marily, i. e., during the baby period, concerns itself 
with establishing centres in the brain through the 
development and organization of nerve cells and 
nerve fibres whose office it is to sustain states of 
consciousness which give as a product sensations, 
percepts, etc. As these physical centres are suffi- 
ciently developed and broadened, they are capable 
of sustaining different forms of imagery. Later in 
the process of education, the centres are connected 
by associative fibres, and as mental training pro- 
gresses, this association is extended to all parts of 
the brain. ‘‘ Were it not for the existence of these 
fibres, perception, memory, and thought would be 
impossible.” 
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In the above diagram the physical centres are 
The first 
product of this growth, or the development and as- 
sociation of different cells whose office it is to make 
possible simple sensations, is indicated by dots; the 


shown in their order of development. 





second, or the centres for sensation developed and 
organized until they are capable of sustaining dif- 
ferent forms of imagery, is represented by circular 
inclosures. These special centres, connected 
through the enlargement of the fibrous growth of 
the cells, until they serve as tracts connecting the 
different centres, are shown by dotted lines. The 
fibrous development which results in the adjust- 
ments of the physical and mental organisms for 
perception and imagery must of necessity be made 
before the impulses of babyhood mature. As a 
result of later stages of development, there appears 
a secondary growth of nerve fibres whose office it 
is to sustain new impulses which are dependent for 
growth and interpretation upon the original organs 
established in infancy. A future function of this 
tissue is to connect the higher brain centres, which 
are responsible for sustaining individual impulses 
or ideas. This development immediately follows 
the ripening of babyhood. *“For the brain to act 
as a unit, all the conyolutions and cells must be in 
more or less immediate connection.” From this 
point of view the work of scientific instruction must 
again concern itself with the mediate term of the 
will, and inasmuch as new connective tissue in the 
brain is dependent upon new experiences, and since 
these experiences must of necessity be interpreted 
through centres previously established, the new 
method of procedure must be apperceptive in its 
character ; i. e., the baby impulses which have been 
ripened become an. interpretive basis in youth for 
new adjustments and new experiences. 
To illustrate :-— 
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The heavy lines in the mediate term of the will, 
indicated, represent the infant 
which have been developed and 
matured through use, and the short lines leading 
from these symbolize the fibrous growths which 
are being established during the apperceptive pe- 
riod. These short lines will eventually form a net- 
work with all the other lines representing the rip- 
ened impulses of babyhood. 


as previously 
capabilities 


For purposes of illus- 
tration, imagine these growing and plastic sec- 
ondary lines, i. e., those growing out of the lines 
which symbolize the developed infant capabilities, 
~ tHalleck. 
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as representing the growing fibres which will 
eventually form the network whose office it is to 
consect the original faculties or impulses of the 
child with one another, as well as with the less- 
defined functions of the organism. 





3y this means 
the mind in its higher functions is enabled to re- 
enforce itself through bringing into use all of the 
other centres, thereby strengthening the power of 
interpretation, instead of depending upon a single 
faculty. as is done before the fibres radiating from 
the original centres have been extended to all of 
the other working possibilities of the brain. For 
illustrative purposes only, it will be observed that 
the number of secondary lines growing out of the 
original lines is equal in number to those above and 
below the lines from which they emanate; e. g., the 
line representing sensuous perception has two short 
lines above and five below the main line standing 
for sensuous perception. The purpose is to convey 
the idea that when these tracts are fully adjusted, 
the lines will be connected with one another, i. e., 
one with the line of discrimination and one with 
that of physical activity, and in turn the five lines 
belew will be extended until the connection is made 
in a similar way with the remaining centres which 
have been developed during early babyhood, and so 
on with each of the remaining lines. It must be 
borne in mind, however, that this diagram is to be 
regarded as symbolic of an idea rather than an 
exact representation, for,as a matter of fact, 
where single lines appear in the illustration a multi- 
plicity of fibres and convolutions are found in the 
physical organism, for, in the language of Dr. 
Ladd, “The stars in the heavens are few in number 
compared with the working elements in a single 
brain.” Hence it will be understood that the dia- 
gram represents but a very small part of the fibrous 
connections which are actually being made, for 
under right conditions the latent possibilities are 
such as to make it possible for the adjustments in 
the human brain to be without limit, and the mode 
of reasoning during the time of mental adjustment 
must needs be inductive in its character, deductive 
processes being impossible until all of the main 
connections have been made in the organism, which 
will eventually serve as associative tissue connect- 
ing the ripened capabilities of babyhood with one 
another, and in turn with the higher centres of the 
organism. The evolutionary process through 
which these associations are established becomes 
apperceptive in its physiological as well as in its 
psychological setting. 

As heretofore indicated, interest not only at- 
taches itself to the activities whjch have to do with 
the development of new growth, but it is carried 
over to the reactions of ripened organisms, where 
the new is dependent upon the old for a physical 
basis or a mental interpretation 

Interest in its beginning is dependent upon sen 
sations which in turn are elaborated into feelings, 


percepts, and emotions, The stimuli which furnish 
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the best material for promoting the development of 
associative fibres must be apperceptive in their 
character. 

Interest or will-development grows out of plastic 
organic conditions. Hence it is that the child’s 
living interests are associated with the growing pe- 
riod in which he is found. As the baby organisms 
are ripened, activity passes over and connects itself 
with higher mental and physical adjustments. 
During the apperceptive period nature is making 
an attempt to adiust the infant capabilities by re- 
enforcing each faculty with the other faculties of 
the physical and mental organisms. 

To illustrate: Let the attempt be made to de- 
velop something of a concept of a pawpaw in the 
minds of children without the necessary sense ex- 
periences for the establishment of a mental picture 
of the same. Let it be understood that they are in 
possession of different forms of imagery concerning 
the following: a banana, a potato, a muskmelon, 
and a watermelon. The attempt is now made to 
form 2 concept of the pawpaw, based upon this pre- 
vious knowledge and the physical structure in the 
brain whose office it is to sustain the same. The 
physiological and psychological process in reaching 
out for the new must depend for its interpretation 
upon former image products. Given the mental 
picture of the hanana and the Irish potato,.the form 
of the pawpaw may he approximated through divid- 
ing the shape of the pawpaw with that of the 
banana and the potato, taking for the covering of 
the pawpaw the skin of the potato without the eyes. 
Let the ilavor of the pawpaw be a combination of 
the flavors of the banana and the muskmelon, re- 
spectively, and the seeds of the pawpaw likened to 
the seeds of the watermelon. As a result of this 
apperceptive process, a more or less perfect concept 
of the pawpaw is obtained. 

Relating the foregoing example to the physical 
condition represented in the original diagram, it 
will readily be seen that, until final adjustment is 
made, the new fibrous growths must depend for 
their interpretation upon the line from which they 
have appeared. That is to say, until the short lines 
have been extended to connect with each of the 
original lines represented as the ripened product of 
babvhood, there exists this inter-dependence in the 
organism of the new growth upon the old, estab- 
lished during infancy. 

Finally, as a result of the philosophy of will- 
development, the following conclusions are self- 
evident :-— 

1. Feeling is the interaction of concepts. 

2. Interest is the feeling arising from normal 
activity 
3. Play results from the interaction of the first 
term of the will with the third. That is to say, piay 
is but the interaction of feeling with the psychic 
processes of the mind. Work from an ideal con 
ception consists in organizing the volitional ele- 
ment, or the second or immediate term of the will, 
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and associating it with the natural reactions of the 
first and the third terms of the will. Therefore 
work degenerates into mere drudgery when any 
one of the three terms of the will is unemployed. 
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In the next article an attempt will be made to 


present suggestive devices for number teaching in 


the intermediate grades based upon the appercep- 
tive idea in education, 





THE WORLD’S NERVE CENTRES.—(XXVIL.) 


BY RALPH WARBURTON. 


VALPARAISO. 


Scarcely had the nerves of the sympathetic world 
recovered from the shock of San Francisco’s dis- 
aster than they are disturbed again most violently 
by a similar catastrophe in the chief commercial 
city of Chile—Valparaiso. The same scenes were 
witnessed in leveled structures, destructive fires, the 
loss of lives, panic among the refugees, lack of food, 
and martial rule. The world seemed to be reading 
over again the story of April last, with only some 
changes in the names. 

Chile has had to accustom herself to quakings of 
the earth and attendant tidal waves that are fear- 
fully destructive. Earthquake shocks are of two 
kinds,—the ‘“‘temblores,” which are but tremors of 
the earth and do but slight damage; but they al- 
ways bring the fear to the Chilianos that they may 
be succeeded by the dreaded “terremote,” or earth- 
quake proper, which is usually frightfully destruc- 
tive. The temblores are very frequent, but the 
terremote visits the same province but about once 
in fifty years. 

A singular feature of the Chilian quakes is that 
they very rarely occur in the night, and are un- 
attended by any premonitory weather symptoms. 
But the terremote that has razed so large a section 
of Valparaiso came at eight o’clock on the night 
of August 18, which was long after nightfall there 
at this season of the year. The means of lighting 
the city were interfered with by the quake, and the 
streets and squares were plunged into darkness, 
adding greatly to the perils and the panic of the 
populace. 

Valparaiso means “the Vale of Paradise,” the 
name being given to it by its founder, De Saavreda, 
in 1536, after his birthplace in Spain. But no city 
was more unfitted to bear so euphonious a name. 
There is no “vale,” in the first place, and no sugges- 
tions of anything that popular thought associates 
with “Paradise.” The site of the city is at the head 
of a spacious and deep bay that makes in from the 
Pacific ocean. Around the head of this bay is a 
narrow strip of sand, along which stretches the one 
and only artery of commerce in the city—the “Calle 
Victoria.” Rising abruptly from this narrow level 
is an almost perpendicular mountain ridge of from 
one to four thousand feet in height, and entirely 
barren. By cutting down portions of the hills, and 
filling in the head of the harbor, many acres of 
made land have enlarged the commercial section, 
while pretty homes are perched upon the mountain 
sides wherever a location could be found. An 





evening view of Valparaiso from a steamer’s deck 
in the harbor is said to be both novel and attractive. 

The city is well built with fine, substantial stone 
structures, and the public buildings are (were) noble 
in their architecture. Nothing in Central or South 
America could excel the great mercantile houses, 
with their handsomely carved facades and other 
adornments. The commercial portion of the city 
had two sections, the “Puerto,” or older mart, and 
the ‘“Almendral,” the more recent. The hall of 
Congress—the headquarters of the legislative 
branch of the Chilian government—is a magnificent 
building, and would be an ornament to any city in 
the world. The Victoria Theatre, the Settembre 
Club, the custom house, the naval academy, and the 
churches of Esperitu Santo and La Merced were 
also notable structures. 

The harbor is spacious, and for ten months of 
the year perfectly safe; but for the other two 
months, when the wind is from the north, it is very 
exposed, and vessels in the roadstead are in great 
danger. A breakwater has been projected, but it 
does not seem feasible, as the water is one hundred 
fathoms deep. Vessels from all lands visit the port, 
and a brisk trade is maintained, especially with 
Britain, Germany, and France. Only occasionally 
is an American vessel seen there. The trade of the 
port is very largely in European hands, and many 
of the foreign merchants are very wealthy. The 
Saxon language is almost entirely used in the 
streets and shops, and commercial transactions are 
calculated in English pounds sterling. 

An American visitor alleges that “in no city of 
its population (125,000) in the United States will be 
found shops with such a display of costly and luxu- 
rious articles as in Valparaiso.” The citizens are 
as extravagant as they are wealthy. Many homes 
are palatial in their fittings, while the clubrooms 
are “as fine as the average in New York and Lon- 
don.” The parks and plazas are filled with Leauti- 
ful fountains and bronze and marble statuary. Sev- 
eral of the most commanding statues are of Ameri- 
cans who served Chile well during some critical 
period of its national career. 

A peculiar feature of Valparaiso is the female 
surface-car conductors. When Chile was at war 
with Peru some years ago, all the able-bodied men 
were drafted for the army. In this exigency 
women were appointed conductors, and the plan 
has been continued to the present, and has given 
excellent satisfaction to all concerned. The pas- 
sengers like it, the companies prosper by it. Very 





(Continued on page 230.) 
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ALBERT G. LANE. 
Albert G. Lane closed a memorable life on 


August 22 at his home in Chicago, the direct cause 
being acute nervous prostration. Mr. Lane had 
not been in vigorous health for some time. Nearly 
every year of late he had been warned that he must 
do less work, must carry fewer responsibilities. 
Six weeks ago he realized that he must have abso- 
lute rest, and, with his family, went to their sum- 
mer home at Bay View. As he did not gain they 
returned to the Chicago home on August 17. 
Mr. Lane was the best known of the Western 
educators. He was born in Chicago, March 15, 
1841; graduated with the first class in the first high 
school of the city. On the day he graduated he 


was elected principal of the famous Franklin 
school, though but eighteen years of age, the 


youngest principal in the history of Chicago, prob- 
ably in the history of any city. From this position, 
in 1869, at twenty-eight years of age, he was elected 
superintendent of the Cook county schools, in 
which position he made a national reputation. 
After a service of twenty-one years, he was in 1891 
elected to succeed George Howland as superin- 
tendent of the schools of Chicago, and when Dr. E. 
Benjamin Andrews succeeded him he was elected as 
assistant superintendent, which position he held till 
his death. At the election in June he was the only 
school official to receive a unanimous vote, which 
honor he highly appreciated. 

He had been more honored by the National 
Educational Association than any other man. He 
was president in 1893, the World’s Congress year, 
and also in 1894, the Asbury Park year. He had 
been for fifteen years a member of the board of 
trustees of the permanent fund of the N. E. A., and 
for most of that time he had been chairman of the 
board with active charge of the funds. No man 
could have had the confidence of the educators of 
his city, county, state, and nation more completely 
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than he had. Upright and trustworthy to the last 
degree, he was genial, sympathetic, and reveled in 
opportunities to be of real service to individuals and 
causes. 

Superintendent E. G. Cooley says this of Mr. 
Lane: “He was a man whose assistance was every- 
thing to me. He was honest and-frank; a man 
whose characteristics made him not only one of the 
best known educators of the West, but of the entire 
country. He knew Chicago and its needs better 
than any other man, and his death will be a serious 
loss to the school interests of the city.” 


-e-ch Biss 
4 — > 


CHILD LABOR LAWS. 


We are in the throes of complication and doubt 
as to the right enactment and enforcement of a 
child labor law. We have gone too far or too 
fast in some of our laws. There is no question 
about that, but the conviction deepens that we 
must have some kind of a rigid law rigidly en- 
forced. Who shall discriminate? 

The Chicago Tribune has been printing a series 
of articles by its staff contributor, Raymond, who 
has studied the working of the child labor laws of 
several cities, and the Tribune says editorially in 
reviewing these articles: “The work Raymond has 
done is sufficient to reveal the importance and the 
complexity of the subject he has been studying. 
It calls for legislation which shall be rigid in most 
instances, but flexible and tolerant in exceptional 
cases. It should recognize the existence of such 
cases and permit them to be dealt with wisely. But 
such a law will have to be administered by men 
who cannot be hoodwinked or improperly influ- 
enced, and who will be above suspicion. It would 
be most difficult to find a sufficient number of such 
men. 

“There are numerous persons, some of them well 
to do, who are thankful that there were no strict 
child labor laws when they were young. They 
worked and the wages they got contributed mate- 
rially to the support of their families. There are in- 
stances to-day where the only member of a family 
who can earn any money is a boy who is forbidden 
to work by the child labor laws. Raymond found 
such cases in New York. They can be found here. 
A law which deprives a family of its only bread 
winner is unjust as to that family. 

“The question is perpetually coming up as to a 
particular boy whether it is not better that he 
should be at work, if physically fit for it, than loaf- 
ing around the streets acquiring bad habits. The 
law makes no provision for such case. It does not 
recognize the fact that one boy of seventeen may 
be more likely to be injured by hard work than one 
of thirteen. It assumes that all persons under a 
certain age are injured by certain kinds of work. 
In most instances the assumption is correct, but 
every now and then some come to light where it 
would be expedient to abate the severity of the re- 
striction. 

“It appears from Raymond’s observations that 
there are some kinds of child labor which are un- 
pardonable from any point of view. This applies 
particularly to the “breaker” boys at the anthracite 
mines. The work they are put at trains them for 
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nothing better. There is no hope of advancement. 
With the boy in the glass works it is different. He 
has an opportunity to move ahead and to become a 
skilled workman. 

“The more the question of child labor is studied 
the more apparent are its complications. There is 
imperative need of general legislation on the sub- 
ject. Such is the rage of many employers for cheap 
labor, or for labor which seems cheap, that children 
must be protected. They must be protected often 
against parents who hold fast to the old idea—the 
common law idea—that the father is the absolute 
master of the child until it is of age. There are 
parents who are driven by poverty or led by a greed 
for gain to utilize the wage-earning capacity of 
their children to the utmost. They see nothing 
wrong in this. Argument cannot move them. The 
law alone can restrain them. 

“The political welfate of the country demands 
the education of the children as far as they can be 
educated. There are some on whom much school- 
ing is thrown away. The industrial welfare of the 
country demands healthy, able-bodied workers. 
They cannot be had if the future workers are 
dwarfed and physically blighted by being forced to 
labor when they are immature. But the children of 
one nationality may reach maturity sooner than 
those of another, and a regulation which is fair to 
the one may be unfair to the other. 

“Sooner cast-iron child labor laws than no laws 
at all. Asa rule child labor is indefensible, econom- 
ically and otherwise. But there are exceptional 
cases, and the ideal law will be one which provides 
adequately for those cases.” 





ENGLAND’S GREETING. 


Before it was known that there would be no 
meeting of the National Edtucational Association 
at San Francisco, the Teachers’ Guild of Great 
Britain and Ireland sent the following greeting by 
one of their number, Miss Kate Stevens of Lon- 
don, who was to have been on the program at 
San Francisco. It was as follows:— 

“The Council of the Teachers’ Guild of Great 
sritain and Ireland take occasion from the visit of 
their colleague, Miss Kate Stevens, to the meeting 
of the N. E. A. at San Francisco, to send to the 
association a message of heartiest goodwill and best 
hopes for the future. Miss Stevens is a prominent 
member of the council of the Guild, a keen worker, 
and a true furtherer of all that is sound and wise in 
English education, and the common cause of the 
association and the Guild will not suffer in her 
hands. 

“It is probably well-known to the association 
that England is very busy just now over educa- 
tional matters; change and reform are in the air 
and are already making themselves felt in various 
projects which are constantly being put forth. 
In particular the whole scheme of our secondary 
education is being organized anew and the Guild, 
as being the only body of teachers in the United 
Kingdom that aims at representing the whole pro- 
fession, has its energies fully occupied in the en- 
deavor so to mould the reforms which are on foot 
as to produce a well articulated system of education 
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from the primary school to the university anda 
highly-trained and generally well-equipped army 
of teachers. 

“We here deyote much attention to the educa- 
tional system of the United States and. are con- 
stantly revolving in ‘our minds the question of its 
adaptability, in many respects, to our somewhat 
different conditions. We recognize its many ex- 


cellencies and are much indebted to trans-Atlantic — 


writers on pedagogy, whose works fill many 
shelves in our library. These facts, added to the. 
main fact of all; our common origin and posses- 
sion of a common language, inspire us with a de- 
sire to send this greeting across the oceah and a 
continent to out brother and sister teachers 
gathered at San Fraricisco. 
“Signed on behalf of the council, 
“H. Wesley Dennis, _ 
“Chairman.” 


—_ Ltn 
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DOING USELESS THINGS TOO WELL.—(II.) 


In a recent editorial on this subject we empha- 
sized its application to games for diversion and ex- 
ercise. Now we would like to emphasize it peda- 
gogically. Teachers are prone to do useless things 
too well—to teach children to do useless things too 
well. This comes largely from worshiping at the 
shrine of thoroughness. 

The ideal is to know something of everything 
and everything of something. 

There. is pure viciousness in the thought that 
you are to know nothing of anything about which 
you cannot know everything. 

This last is the standard of many teachers. The 
class should have some one thing in hand upon 
which it is to seek to know everything that it can 
know, and each child should have in hand some- 
thing that he is seeking to know\better, and is ex- 
pected to know better, than any one in school, 
more than the teacher, indeed. 

There are many other things, however, of which 
the class and the individual pupils are not expected 
to know everything. The test of good teaching is 
ability to avoid doing useless things too well. 


<ea> a e 
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CHANCELLOR AT WASHINGTON. 


The election of W. E. Chancellor as superin- 
tendent at Washington, D. C., is an event that at- 
tracts much attention. The first exclamation on 
all sides is: “How could the same board have 
elected Gore and Chancellor!” A greater contrast 
could hardly be. Both good men, but radically 
different at every point. Mr. Chancellor will have 
every opportunity he can wish. There is no more 
independent position in the country. His convic- 
tions are intelligent and intense, his courage ade- 
quate, and he will do things without any question. 
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WOMEN HONORED 


Miss Caroline Grote-and Mrs. Connie Brown 
were nominated by the Democratic and Socialistic 
parties, respectively, for state superintendent of 
Illinois. Miss Grote’s nomination came about with 
great enthusiasm. It is the first time either of the 
leading parties has placed a woman in nomination 
for a major office, and she is the first woman who 
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has ever addressed the Democratic state conven- 
tion. 

Miss Grote is forty-three, is secretary of the 
Illinois State Teachers’ Association, treasurer of 
the Illinois County Superintendents’ Association, 
superintendent of the Pike county schools, and a 


member of the Illinois state executive committee in 
the N. E. A. 
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IMMORTALIZING COOLEY. 


Stranger things have happened than for the 
Teachers’ Federation of Chicago to immortalize 
Superintendent Cooley. They have already given 
him a national prominence such as he could have 
attained in no other way, and it looks, just now, as 
though they would complete their work this year 
by making the whole world think that he alone of 
all educators stands for professional progress in 
the teachers’ ranks. If they succeed in making 
such glory his, he will be America’s second Horace 
Mann. All that Mr. Cooley needs to do is to keep 
the opposition in the press until all the people think 
that he stands for merit in the teaching profession. 
The public and time will do the rest. 


" , a. 
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FINEST SCHOOL PLANT IN THE WORLD. 


Acting 





under instructions from Andrew Car- 
negie, the technical schools committee of the Car- 
negie Institute has let the contract for the re- 
mainder of the buildings, which will be the most 
elaborate educational plant in the world. These 
buildings, covering thirty-two acres and costing 
$10,000,000, will be added to the first group, which 
was completed last October. The first of the new 
buildings that will be erected will be that of the 
Margaret Morrison Carnegie Technical School, 
It is 
not easy to conceive a school plant that will cover 
thirty-two acres and cost ten millions of dollars. 
a NTS 
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THE REVOLVER IN SCHOOL. 


It is not easy to realize how readily the school 
responds to butside conditions. 


which will house the women’s department. 





Chicago has been 

At least the im- 
pression has been abroad that firearms have been 
handled more recklessly to the disadvantage of 
women there than elsewhere. In sympathy with 
this sentiment, a pupil in the William McKinley 
high school called one of the women teachers from 
her classroom and threatened to shoot her on the 
spot if she did not promise to recommend him for 
graduation. 


unusually lawless, perhaps, lately. 


Apparently great presence of mind on 
her part alone saved her from the fatal execution of 
his threat. Think of the terrors and possibilities 
in this state of affairs. Comment is needless. 
paeess Pie tos ee ee 
TEACHERS AND FARMERS. 

The Journal of Education has often said that 
teachers and grangers should work hand in hand 
much more than they do, hence we rejoice to see 
that the I’armers’ National Congress, at its twenty- 
sixth annual session at ‘Rock Island, October 9-13, 
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has “Agricultural Education” as an evening topic, 
with Hon. ‘Alfred Bayliss, state superintendent of 
Ilinois, as the principal speaker. The secretary, 
George M. Whitaker of Boston, has always advo- 
cated the closer union of educators and tarmers. 
He was for several years on the school board of one 


of our ‘suburban towns. 


—— 


THE NEW CHARTER. 


The bill for incorporation of the Association by 
act of Congress passed the Senate on June 29— 
having previously passed the House—essentially in 
the form adopted by the active members at the 
Asbury Park meeting, and was signed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt on June 30. It will become opera- 
tive as a national charter when formally accepted 
by vote of the active members at their next annual 
meeting. In the meantime, the original certificate 
of incorporation of the Association, which expired 
on February 24, 1906, has been temporarily ex- 
tended. 
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Professor Francis G. Blair of the state normal 
school at Charleston, Illinois, one of the ablest 
educators of the state, secured the nomination as 
state superintendent of the dominant party. Only 
one ballot was taken and Blair had so great a lead 
that it was made unanimous. This was a triumph 
for the normal schools, which took an active part in 
having one of their own number succeed Mr. Bay- 
Mr. Blair was also the personal choice of 
Governor Deneen. 


liss. 


There is to be a new Putnam Magazine 
which will incorporate the Critic. This is a day 
of so many “new” magazines that it makes one’s 
head swim to think of the demands they will make 
upon our time. “Putnam’s” will be distinctively 
literary. 


Charles Haupert of Wooster has the Democratic 
nomination for state superintendent (commissioner) 
of Ohio. Mr. Jones has the Republican nomina- 
tion to succeed himself. 


When Albert G. Lane began teaching in Chicago 
there were but 10,000 pupils in the schools; when 
he died there were 300,000. He saw cighty-one 
teachers become 6,000. 


Miss Kate Stevens, who has spent six months in 
the United States, will lecture on “Education in 
America” before various educational societies in 
England. 


_— 


Of course all present officers of the N. E. A. 
will hold over and conduct the meeting of 1907. 


There are forty-six persons employed in the 
United States bureau of education. 


Chicago will be the educational storm centre of 
the world for the next year. 


The whole civilized world is laughing at the spell 
of the president. 


A frown makes a classic face base. 
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THE WEEK 


A STRICKEN CITY. 

Heavily stricken as Valparaiso is, it is a matter 
for congratulation that the earlier estimates of the 
loss of life prove to have been greatly exaggerated. 
It is bad enough at the best, but the true figures 
are given, not in thousands but in hundreds. The 
loss of property also will be greatly reduced in the 
later and more deliberate estimates. It appears 
that the banks are safe and that the commercial 
centre is not seriously damaged. The more 
crowded residence portions of the city were 
wrecked, and it is probably due to the hour at 
which the shocks came that the loss of life was no 
heavier than it was. As at San Francisco, the 
homeless population took refuge in the parks and 
along the shore. Relief measures were quickly 
organized, and it is probable that aid will come 
from outside relief funds and from government ap- 
propriations. Santiago, seventy miles distant, 
suffered severely, and a number of smaller cities 
and towns came within the area of disaster. 

Mik POLITICAL CAMPAIGN, 

President Roosevelt has written a letter regard- 
ing the issues of the pending Congressional cam- 
paign which is clearly intended to strike the “key 
note” of the contest so far as the Republican side is 
concerned, The interpretations placed upon the 
letter vary, naturally, with the political predisposi- 
tion of the critics; some insisting that it advocates 
“standing pat’ on the tariff, while others find in it 
a concession of the necessity of revision. Plain 
people who read the letter without any special 
political prepossession will find it a clear statement 
of positions which Mr. Roosevelt has defined more 
than once before. He is not so wedded to the ex- 
isting tariff as to hold it impossible of improvement. 
He holds to the protective policy; but is ready for 
revision whenever it is necessary and can be had 
without doing more harm than good. In particular, 
he combats the notion that the trusts can be dealt 
with by tariff revision or in any other way than that 
marked out by recent legislation. 

THE PAPACY AND FRANCE. 

The situation in France as regards the questions 
at issue between church and state have certainly 
not been helped by the recent Papal encyclical. An 
important provision of the Separation Act is that 
which requires the establishment of what dre 
termed cultural associations, which are practically 
boards of trustees to hold and administer church 
property, and to be responsible for religious ob- 
servances. In default of the establishment of such 
associations, the local civil authorities may take 
possession of church property, and use it for pur- 
poses of charity, etc. The encyclical forbids the 
establishment of such associations on the ground 
that they are a violation of the sacred rights of the 
church. The government expresses an unalterable 
purpose to go on with the enforcement of this pro- 
vision of the act, which takes effect next December ; 
and if the church is equally fixed in its purpose not 
to consent, there will be serious trouble when the 
date arrives for enforcing the act, 
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IN. REVIEW. 


EDWARD AND WILHELM. 


More than ordinary interest attaches to the visit 
recently paid by King Edward of England to the 
Kaiser. Such a visit was planned some months 
ago, but was abandoned for reasons not wholly 
clear ; and the fact of its abandonment lent color to 
the current rumors that the personal relations be- 
tween the two monarchs were far from cordial. 
Whether the recent visit was inspired by a desire 
to promote the effort to create more friendly con- 
ditions between the two peoples cannot be known; 
but it will pretty certainly tend in that direction. 
It is noticeable that the leading German papers 
assumed an extremely cordial tone in their treat- 
ment of the subject. King Edward was accom- 
panied by an under secretary of the foreign office, 
and the Kaiser was similarly attended ; a circum- 
stance which strengthens the impression that in- 
ternational questions were the subject of the pro- 
longed royal conference. 


TERRORISM IN POLAND. 

There is a closer approach to anarchy in Poland 
than anywhere else in the Czar’s dominions. The 
revolutionary elements there are extremely active, 
and their proceedings suggest concert of policy and 
an absolute disregard of consequences.. At War- 
saw, Lodz, and a dozen other centres they have em- 
barked upon a deliberate policy of terrorism, no 
longer aimed only at the higher officials, but at the 
regular police. So many policemen have been 
murdered on the streets that a kind of panic pre- 
vails among them, and hundreds of them are 
throwing up their positions. A peculiarly daring 
attempt was made a few days ago upon the 
governor-general of Poland, which illustrates the 
grim humor and the ingenuity of the terrorist cam- 
paign. The governor-general kept himself so close 
that the terrorists could not get at him. They 
therefore sent one of their number disguised as a 
Russian officer to call at the German consulate, to 
openly insult that official, in order to compel the 
governor-general to make him an official visit of 
apology. The scheme worked. The consul’s 
visitor slapped his face and made. a hasty exit; and 
when the governor-general made his official visit 
to express regret for the occurrence, bombs were 
thrown at him by revolutionists concealed in a 
house near the consulate. 

A CUBAN INSURRECTION. 


Numerous arrests have been made in Havana of 
prominent Cubans who are charged with being in- 
volved in a conspiracy to overthrow the existing 
government and to assassinate President Palma. 
A body of intending revolutionists has established 
itself in Pinar del Rio, and has been re-enforced by 
a considerable number of malcontents. There has 
been fighting at one or two points, though not 
upon a large scale, between the insurgents and the 
rural guards of the government. Politics in Cuba 
have been rather bitter of late, but nothing like an 
armed insurrection against President Palma has 
been looked for. The present movement may sub- 
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THE WORLD’S NERVE CENTRES.—( XXVII.) 


{Continued from page 225. | 


seldom are the women disturbed in the discharge 
of their duties even by men in their cups. They 
wear a distinguishing dress of blue flannel, with 
many pockets in its front for change, and on their 
heads a jaunty Panama hat. Their wage is $25 a 
month, 

Valparaiso has had an eventful history. In 1578 
it was captured by Drake, the English admiral, and 
in 1596 by Admiral Hawkins. Van Noort, the 
Dutch corsair, pillaged it in 1600. In 1866 the 
Spanish Admiral Nunez bombarded it, and ruined 
a large section of it. Its former earthquake ex- 
periences were in 1730 and 1822,—the most severe, 
—and in 1839 and 1873. And now again it has felt 
the dreaded terremote’s power. 

$0 00-9 <8 —_____ 
HOW MUCH ARE TEACHERS PAID? 


{Continued from page 216.} 


nation cannot afford for a single day not to 
port it. 








sup- 


Now it is not altogether fair to conclude that all 
the money that-is now being spent for schools is 
being wisely spent, that there are not certain 
economies possible, and it is, in my judgment, of 
first importance that in this investigation some 
place be found for an analysis of present school ex- 
penditures. Many towns are supporting more 
schools than they should attempt to support. Low 
salaries and inferior results must follow so long as 
this policy prevails. Deferred admission to school 
would make available for the schools funds now 
spent at less than the best advantage. Some cities 
that can’t afford both good teaching and a long list 
of special supervisors might profitably choose the 
former and go without the latter. Much monev is 
wasted through the expenditure of .funds through 
political rather than business principles. One city, 
and not a large one at that, spent $1,000 for school 
supplies last year in excess of the necessary amount 
because of a local policy which excludes competi- 
tion. This city is one which annually loses good 
teachers to other towns. So many are the econo- 
mies that might legitimately be practiced, indeed. 
that one questions whether, after all, the public 
would be justified in appropriating more money 
until that now appropriated is better accounted for. 
Therefore, let us not overlook in our investigation 
the importance of inspecting the conditions in this 
respect. 

In these facts which we are placing before the 
public, we must not overlook the comparison of the 
wages which teachers receive and those that are 
paid to our fellow-workers in other fields. Tn no 
spirit of envy or malice should this comparison be 


made rhe figures themselves must tell the storv 


You and | alread, know how pitiful is the com 


© . * , 
parison hetween teachers wages and those paid in 


other lines of employment: we know that our 
country, more generous than Europe towards all 
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other kinds of labor, pays its teachers lower salaries 
than any progressive country of the Old World. 
We know, too, that while living expenses have ad- 
vanced by leaps and bounds in the past decade or 
two, and the wages of so-called productive labor 
have, in some measure, at least, responded to these 
advances, those of the teaching profession have 
hardly perceptibly increased. All these facts by 
figures and comparisons should be set forth. 

Now, then, you will say that all these things 
which I have stated are already available through 
reperts of the N. E. A., and through some state re- 
ports. And so I am brought to the important part 
of this consideration, the extension of knowledge 
of these points. If these reports.are to be stored 
away on shelves to collect dust and to grow stale, 
or if they are to be reserved merely for the reading 
of teachers, they may as well not have been written. 
The important thing is to get the facts they contain 
before the people. The committee of the N. E. A. 
has performed a work of magnitude in the report it 
has rendered; a source has been provided to which 
teachers and citizens throughout the country may 
go for facts for distribution, but forget not this dis- 
tribution must be made, and its making must be 
with the teachers. This national report should be 
followed with state reports, wherever these have not 
already been made. But even this will not be 
enough. Every local community must do its own 
work. When repoftts are ready, local committees 
should see to it that the local press, members of 
school boards, and town and city councils are pro- 
vided with articles based on the reports. State re- 
ports and local committees may perhaps best be ar- 
ranged at the direction of state teachers’ associa- 
tions. Every county institute and local teachers’ 
meeting should provide place, as this convention 
has done, for the discussion of this question. Your 
city or town teachers’ association may properly 
have a committee on economic advancement as a 

And further, wher- 
citizens, a grange, a 


committee on course of study. 
ever there is an association of 
civic club. a parents’ association, let this topic be 
presented. This second great work of spreading 
the facts is then as highly important as the first 
sreat work of getting them, and it is a work in 
which we may all participate. 

But let me add, this campaign, while we may all 
take part in it, is by no means a personal one. 
Whether you and T profit does not so much matter. 
It must not even he altogether professional, for 
whether the teachers shall profit is not the vital 
question ; the point is whether the American public 
school shall perform worthily its stupendous task, 
and the pith of the whole matter is whether the chil- 
dren whe are the wards of the nation shall be given 
the kind of training which shall make them able to 
shoulder the burdens and to discharge the responsi- 
bilities which the republic is to place upon them.— 
Address before American Institute of Instruction 
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CARDINAL FLOWERS. 
BY W. W. BAILEY, BROWN UNIVERSITY. 


The popular names of flowers appear to be 
chosen, at least as a rule, without any reference to 
appropriateness. Thus, we have the vague little 
“swamp-pink” bestowed ona dozen or more 
different plants, which are neither pink in color or 
fact. The name honeysuckle, again, is applied to 
the azalea, and the columbine, to neither of which 
does it belong. No doubt our true honeysuckles 
(Lonicera) have some equally absurd name ap- 
plied to them. 

A good common name, pretty, euphonious, and 
significant, is.ever welcomed. No true botanist de- 
spises it. What irritates him, and justly, is a mis- 
application of names. We love to meet with such 
sweet ones as are preserved in the vernacular. 

The name cardinal-flower is well chosen, and by 
some one, we like to think, who was informed in 
history, poetry, and the drama. Our Protestant an- 
cestry knew nothing of cardinals. It required the 
traveler or the student to suggest the princely 
name. Note, at once, its significance, in the stately 
pose of the plant, and in the intense scarlet of its 
raiment. Does it not call up the figures of Wolsey, 
Richelieu, and Mazarin, not to speak of An- 
tonelli and those priestly statesmen of our own 
time? We say “a prince of the church,” and make 
humble obeisance. 

This regal plant is now in its glory. The other 
day we saw a whole solemn conclave standing by 
a river bank, the rich scarlet of their robes reflected 
in the still water. What a glory was there! It is 
only in the tanager that nature, at least in the 
north, has equaled this gorgeous color. 

Near there, the stream was bordered with white 
pepper bush (Clethra), and the red-balled fruit of 
button-ball. The candelabra of lilies shone in the 
meadows, and clematis and dodder twined over the 
copses. 

The cardinal-flower is the Lobelia cardinalis of 
the books. The botanists thus perpetuate in the 
Latin the unstable common name. Like many an- 
other plant it is best seen in its own setting. Its 
beauty is measurably lost by plucking. It needs 
the dark background of bushes, the gleam from 
shadowed water, the blue of the over-arching sky; 
above all, its unexpectedness, to complete its 
charm. 

—— eS 


WORDS THAT LIVE. 


Mrs. Stanley, wife of the governor of Kansas, 
has written a paragraph that is going the rounds 
with a persistency that leads one to think her 
words will live:— 

“He has achieved success who has lived well, 
laughed often, and loved much; who has gained 
the respect of intelligent men and the love of little 
children ; who has filled his niche and accomplished 
his task; who has left the world better than he 
found it, whether by an improved poppy, a perfect 
poem, or a resctted soul; who has never lacked ap- 
preciation of earth’s beauty or failed to express it; 
who has always looked for the best in others and 
given the best he had; whose life was an inspira- 
tion; whose memory a benediction.” 
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THE BAD BOY PROBLEM. 
| BY SUPERINTENDENT CORWIN F. PALMER, 
Andover, Mass. 


The child begins to form habits from its earliest 
infancy. 

Parents and teachers generally fail to make 
allowance for the force of acquired habits in deal- 
ing with their children. 

It is much easier to prevent the formation of a 
bad habit than it is to break up one already formed. 

Every child is in large measure the product of his 
environment. Improve the environment and you 
improve the child, - 

Many otherwise intelligent and upon the whole 
well-meaning people are harsh in their judgment of 
children and young people, and by their inability to 
take the child’s point of view, and their consequent 
lack of sympathy, lose all wholesome influence over 
them. 

Many children are the victims of inherited ten- 
dency and mismanagement from babyhood, and yet 
some people blame the child. Let us be honest 
and place the blame where it belongs, on the 
parents and on the community. 

A person in anger is no more fit to punish a 
child than a drunken man, In fact, their mental 
states are very similar. 

One way to keep children off the streets and pre- 
vent the formation of bad habits is to make home 
more attractive than the street. 

It is a sad day for anv child when he loses con- 
hdence in his parents or his teacher. 

Teachers, and parents, too, should know child-life 
generally, and be capable of appreciating the indi- 
vidual child in particular. Above all, they must 
cultivate a spirit of comracery with children. 

A person who dislikes children and is easily irri- 
tated by their natural mischief and small faults 
should be banished to a land where there are no 
children, or to a desert land, for treatment. Cer- 
tainly he has no place in a school or in the home of 
children, . 

Any one who uses indecent or profane language 
in the presence of a child should be more severely 
dealt with than if he had struck him a brutal blow. 
Surely the moral nature of the child should be as 
carefully safeguarded as the physical. 

Every child is a sacred charge to the whole coni- 
munity. 

What every community needs is an active, doad- 
in-earnest fathers’ club, one that will study educa- 
tional problems, seek a petter knowledge of wiat 
the local.schools are doing, and co-operate with 
them in securing the best possible training for citi- 
zenship of all the children of the town—School 
Report. 





B. E. M., Vermont: I appreciate the good things 
that are found in your valuable Journal more and 
more each week. It has become a part of my regu- 
lar reading. 


L 
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POETRY OF LABOR; 


These verses, which have places in scores of old scrap 
books, were printed in newspapers in all parts of the 
United States a quarter of a century ago. Whether or 
not they originally appeared anonymously we have been 
unable to learn, for in no instance do we find the name 
of the author accompanying the poem. The lines are 
gracefully written, and the dignity of toil is pictured 
with a vigor and fidelity to truth which make the poem 
especially appropriate at a time when nearly all the 
states in the union are preparing for the celebration of 
Labor day:— 


Toil swings the ax, and forests bow; 
The seeds break out in radiant bloom, 
Rich harvests smile behind the plow, 
And cities cluster round the loom; 
Where towering domes and tapering spires 
Adorn the vale and crown the hill, 
Stout labor lights its beacon-fires, 
And plumes with smoke the forge and mill. 


The monarch oak, the woodland’s pride, 
Whose trunk is seamed with lightning scars, 
Toil Jaunches on the restless tide, 
And there unrolls the flag of stars; 
The engine with its lungs of flame, 
And ribs of brass and joints of steel, 
From Labor’s plastic fingers came 
With sobbing valve and whirling wheel. 


’Tis Labor works the magic press, 
And turns the crank in hives of toil, 
And beckons angels down to bless 
Industrious hands on sea and soil. 
Here sun-browned Toil, with shining spade, 
Links lake to lake with silver ties 
Strung thick with palices of trade, 
And temples towering to the skies. 
—Scrap Book, September, 1906. 





THE VICE AND VIRTUE OF CHESS. 


A recent editorial writer for a daily paper had this 
sane deliverance on the vice and virtue of chess: 
“Be warned by those who devote their lives to play- 
ing chess. The game is fascinating. Many a wise 
man has found rest and consolation in tt; many a 
foolish man has wasted a lifetime and landed in the 
insane asylum through it. Chess is a good amuse- 
Within 
recent vears three of the greatest chess players in 
the world have died insane. 


ment, a dangerous, foolish occupation. 


The great chess player 
has never achieved greatness in any other direction. 
You may find a man like Buckle, author of that 
splendid book, ‘History of Civilization in England,’ 
to be avery good, ordinary chess player. But such 
a player will be beaten with the greatest ease by 
men infinitely inferior to him. Never forget that 
nature wants ‘us to do work that is actually produc- 
tive. If you must strive for any championship, let 
it be a championship of the brain. It is better to be 
a real life chess player like men who have faced de- 
feat and overcome great problems than to play the 
chess game with wooden men, arbitrary rules, false 
little mathematical problems that have nothing to 
do with life. Wherever you see a concentrated 
mind bent low over a chess board, forgetting every- 
thing else, you see a human being going to ‘waste 
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nine times out of ten. The’ effort that might be 
productive is used in a criminally non-productive 
way. 

“You realize that fact. Do you realize that in 
your own sports and games you may be doing just 
what the chess player does that wastes /on the 
foolish, dull squares the power that might produce 
real results among men? Remember what Herbert 
Spencer said to a young man at his club. The old 
philosopher was playing billiards with the voung 
gentleman, and he was defeated most ridiculously. 
While the aged thinker was trying to make one or 
two feeble points, his young opponent would run 
out the game. Spencer said to him: ‘Not to be 
able to play billiards at all shows a deficiency in the 
physical equipment. But to play billiards as well 
as you do, young man, proves that the plaver has 
wasted the best hours of his life and a great deal of 
vitality.’ ” 


—————_———-0- 0 -0-@-0-@-e-—$—___ —__—__ 


PUNISHMENTS. I REMEMBER. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT G. H. 
Berlin, N. H. 


WHITCHER, 


My first.term of school was in a country district 
in Southern New Hampshire. At that time there 
were To-day the old 
schoolhouse is standing, but fast going to decay. 
There is not one scholar within the boundaries of 
that old school district, “but that is another story.” 

Of the twenty-seven, I can now recall eight boys 
who were between sixteen and twenty-two. The 
teacher was a square-shouldered, able-bodied young 
man of twenty-four or more, and was “long” on 
These 
husky farmers’ boys kept him in full training on the 
physical side all that winter. 
the air, and the “back seats’ 
activities ; 


twenty-seven scholars. 


“licking” and very “short” on “learning.” 


One day war was in 
marked the centre of 
rank insubordination was all over the 
little 20x20 schoolroom. The ring-leader, now a 
law-abiding citizen of one of our New Hampshire 
cities, was caught red-handed and was up for sen- 
tence. 


, 


Tie “mustro” had a genuine old-time carpet bag, 
with jams like a bear-trap, and with a capacity of 
nearly or quite a bushel. This he deftly invested 
over the head of the offender; a stout cord was 
next as deftly wound about the bag under the cul- 
prit’s chin, and the end of the same cord was used 
to tie the hands behind the back. A modern Hou- 
dini, he stood ready for the stunts of the variety 
stage. For two hours this headless monster of the 
Ichabod Crane ‘variety was the centre of interest in 
that school. About the only thing that I now re- 
call of my first term in school is this unique speci- 
men of punishment. 





0-0 0 Ore 


From R. O. P., Indiana: The journal is the 
best educational paper I have ever read. It tells 
everything. 
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_A FIVE-HUNDRED-DOLLAR SUPERINTENDENT. . 


We do not care to mention the state, since it is one of 
the wealthiest in the Union, but we would like to say 
» that one state provided for supervision as follows :— 


“Four, To each union school district which has a pop- _ 


ulation of less than 5,000 but more than 2,500 maintain- 
ing an academic department, but which shall employ not 
jess than eight qualified teachers, and a superintendent 
of schools who devotes not less than one-half of each 
school day in the school year to the supervision of 
schools in such district $400, and if such superintendent 
shall devote his entire time to the supervision of such 
schools, an additional $100.” 

This means well, indeed it is a long step in advance, 
but it does look ridiculous on its face. A man is to 
have $500 a year for supervising schools if he gives his 

“entire time to it. The next legislature in that state will 
do something more appreciative of supervision. At 
least it is devoutly to be hoped that it will show a higher 
appreciation of supervision. Four hundred dollars for 
half a year was bad enough, but $100 for the other half 
of the year is too bad. 


Wyoming, N. Y., July 25, 1906. 
The Editor of the Journal of Education:— 

Dear Sir: I have been looking for an explanation of 
the above article which appeared in your paper a few 
weeks ago; but apparently no one has taken the trouble 
to correct the misunderstanding that was responsible 
for it. 

You refer, I suppose, to New York state, where a 
law something like that was passed by the last legisla- 
ture. The state previously granted $800 towards the 
salary of a superiutendent in towns having over 5,000 
population, Lut the school district is supposed to fix his 
salary and to pay the most of it. Now the state pro- 
poses to give $500 for the same purpose in smaller dis- 
tricts, $400 in still smaller ones where less time is de- 
voted to supervision. 'The state also grants $125 for the 
first teacher and $100 for each of the other teachers in a 
district; but that does not mean that the services of the 


teachers are appraised at $100 each. Each community . 


is supposed to be able to support its own school, with a 
little help from the state. But in smail communities like 
this the money from the state makes up a considerable 
proportion of the total needed for the maintenance of the 
school—here forty-five per cent. This, too, without any 
direct state tax worthy of mention. It seems to me 
that this state is generous enough in the help it gives the 
school districts, even though it doesn’t attempt to pay 
the entire salaries of superintendents and teachers, 
Yours truly, 
Charles H. Seaver. 
Wyoming, N. Y. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED.’ 


“The Silver-Burdett Readers.”’ (5 books.) By Ella M. Powers and 
Thomas M. Balliet.——‘‘New Health Series.’’ By Charles H. Stowell, 
M. D.——"‘A Primer of Health.’ Price, 30 cents.——“A Healthy 
Body.’’ Price, 45 cents.——‘'The Essentials of Health.’ Price, 70 
cents. New York: Silver, Burdett & Co. 

‘*Playmates—-a Primer.” By M. W. Haliburton. Price, 25 cents. 
Atlanta: Richmond Publishing Company 

‘Spinoza and Religion.”” By Elmer Ellsworth Powell. Chicago: 
Open Court Publishing Company 

“Beginning Latin.”” By John Samund Barss. Price, $1.00. New 
York: U niversity -ublishing Company. 

‘*Webster’s New Standard Dictionary’’ (Intermediate School Edi- 
tion). Price, 50 cents. Chicago: Laird & Lee. 

“Jocetyn,”” By A. de Lamartine. Edited by Emile Legonis. Ox- 
ford: Clarendon Press. 

**Fichte’ s The Vocation of Man.’’ Translated by William Smith. 
Chicago: Open Court Publishing Cc ompany. 


“The Rebe at Large.” By May Beals.——‘‘Looking Forward.” By 
Philip Rappaport.——“The Making of the World.’ By Dr. M. w. 
Meyer. Price, 50 cents.——‘‘Teichman’s Life and Death ° ’ Translated 


by A. M. Simons. Price, 50 cents. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co. 

“Success in Letter Writing.” By Sherwin Cody. Price, $1.00. 
Chicago: A.C. McClurg & Co. 

“Craig’s Primary Geography " (Third and Fourth Grades.) Den- 
ver, Colo.: Smith, Brooks Company. 

“The Principles of English Verse.” By Chariten M. Lewis. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. 
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SELECTIONS FROM SPENSER’S FAERY, Q 
Edited and annotated by meer = 3 BE. Litehtield. .goniois. 
ble cloth. .268 pp. Portrait. meres rg conte 

WASHINGTON’S ara Oe a 

WEESTER’S rte UNKER HILL ORATION. 
Edited and annotated by Charles R, Gaston, Ph. D., 
Richmond Hill High School, New York City... Flexi- 
ble cloth. 116 pp. List price, 25 cents. 

Boston: Ginn & Co, 

Two additional volumes in the “Stamdard English 
Classics” ‘series. published... by Ginn & Go. +The 
selections from the “Faery Faery Queene” are of . books» three 
to five, in which tomar, the most charming :of all 
Spenser's heroines, is nently set forth... The editor 
has a most diserimi ‘introduction. on Spenser.and 
his times, and il!uttinates’ the text by fdot-notes wh 
such are deemed necessary. Mr. Gaston gives us 
salient points in the life and works of Washinton and 
Webster, and after the text has-a number of illumina- 
live notes treating of textual allusions that may require 
further explanations than the text furnishes. Topics 
and questions on both the address and the oration are 
a valuable feature. 

FICHTES VGCAT ION OF MAN. Translated by Dr. 
William Smith. Chieago: The Open Court Retesey. ctral 
Company. Paper. 178 pp. Price, 25 cents 
This is No. 60 in the “Religion of Science Library” 1S- 

sued by this publishing house. A historical introduc- 
tion by Dr. Ritchie treats of the main facts in the great 
German philosopher’s life, and then follows Fichte’s 
text, in which he specially deals with the three themes 
of “Doubt.” ‘‘Knowledge,” and ‘Faith.’ Here one may 
find the mild idealism of the eminent German, a study 
that is not without deep interest to..one who loves phil- 
osophy. 

SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED SLATES... By 
Henry William Elson. New York: The Maemillan 
Company. Cloth, 491 pp. Illustrated. Price, 90 
cents. 7 
The author has already given token of his ability as 

a historian in his former volumes on American annals, 

And now he adds a bright and admirably arranged his- 

tory of the country specialiy adapted for school use, 

The historie facts are well chosen and carefully grouped. 

A summary closes each chapter. Maps and choice illus- 

trations are interspersed throughout the text. ‘The 

work is a valuable contribution to the already large 
treatment of the country’s story. 

LAMARTINE’S “JOCELYN.” Edited = by Emile 
Legonis of Paris. Oxford, England, and New York: 
The Clarendon Press. Cloth. 2438 pp. Price, 75 cents. 
This is the text of one of Lamartine’s most popular 

works, which was first published in Paris in 1836. So 

popular was the work in England that three transla- 

tions of it were published there in 1837, 1844, and 1868. 

It is a fine bit of French writing, and in the best liter- 

ary taste. This edition from the Clarendon Press has 

been prepared by M. Legonis, a scholarly Parisian, for 
the higher grades in the high school, for university stu- 
dents, as well as for private students in French. 

HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By 
Assistant Professor Oliver F. Emerson of Cornell 
University. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Cloth. 415 pp. Price, 80 cents. 

The author’s classroom work has naturally led him 
into an extended and careful study of the Bnglish 
tongue, and in this volume he gives a compendium of 
his researches in this language realm. A feature that 
he makes prominent is the native element in the 
language, rather than the foreign which is so frequently 
emphasized. The story of the way in which English 
came to its present form, and the gradations by which 
it reached it, is admirably told. 


SUCCESS IN LETTER WRITING. By Sherwin Cody. 
Chicago: A. ©. McClurg & Co. Cloth, 224 pp. 
Price, 75 cents. 

How best to pen our letters, both our business and 
social letters, is what this little and graceful volume 
brings to our attention. Correspondence in these days 
of telephones is with many becoming almost a lost art. 
And one’s notice needs to be called to it “lest we for- 
get.” This the author does, by giving directions as to 
the form a letter should have to make it not only useful 
but also welcome. Samples of letters are added that 
are of sincere interest and helpfulness. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


a x educational news to be inserted 

under this heading are solicited from school 

authorities in every state in the Union. To be 

availabie, these contributions should be short 

and ensive.. Copy should be received 

Breed: — not later Jriday preceding 
ue. 


MWBETINGS TO BE HELD 
October 17, 18, 19: New York Council 
of Superintendents, Rochester. 
October 18, 19, 20: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, 





October 25, 26, and 27: Maine Teach- 
ers’ Association, Lewiston, Maine. 


April, 1907: Eastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association, Boston. 





NEW ENGLAND STATES, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

DOVER. The school committee 
have added one more year to their 
graded salary list for teachers below 
the high school, making the maxi- 
mum salary $500 per year where it 
has been $460 per year. This affects 
thirty teachers, and while it isa 
smali increase, it is a move in the 
right direction and the teachers are 
glad to get it. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
MICHIGAN. 

GRAND RAPIDS. The board of 
education has selected Professor W. 
A. Greeson of Lewis Institute, Chi- 
tago, for the past ten years, as su- 
perintendent of schools. He was 
formerly principal of the Grand 
Rapids high school. 

The election was entirely harmon- 
ious. The educational committee 
had agreed on Mr. Greeson and he 
was the unanimous choice of the 
board for the position. Mr. Greeson 
is fifty-three years of ace and was 
graduated from the state university 
with the class of 1879. He was 
principal of the high school at Flint 
for two years following his gradua- 
tion and came to Grand Rapids in 
1881 as instructor in. Watin and 
Greek in the Central high school. 
He was principal in 1885 and re- 
mained at its head until! 1896, when 
he resigned to become a member of 
the faculty of Lewis Institute, where 
he has since been. 

ANN ARBOR. The University of 
Michigan gave 823 diplomas this 
year. 

Bliss Perry of Harvard and editor 
of the Atlantic Monthly, was the 
Commencement orator. 

KALAMAZOO. Professor Albion 
W. Small of Chicago University had 
the Commencement address of the 
Western Michigan normal school. 

OLIVET. The Olivet College 
funds have been increased $290,000 
recently. 


ILLINOIS. 

Miss Caroline Grote was given the 
Democratic nomination for state 
superintendent by acclamation. 

JOLIET. John A. Long, superin- 
tendent of Streator. has been elected 
to succeed Superintendent Allison. 
This is an eminently creditable 
choice for two reasons: First, because 
he is taken ffom a nearby city so 
that the board of education could 
know directly of his success in char- 
acter and degree; secondly, he is a 


working superintendent whose life 
and thought are given to the schools, 
Mr. Long makes supervision his busi- 
ness, and makes it his business to 
supervise. The promotion is whole- 
some. 


IOWA. 

STORM LAKD. Dr. E. E. Reed, 
president of Buena Vista College 
for six years, has been elected presi- 
dent of Lenox College and will ac- 
cept. 

CEDAR FALLS. Jay O. Hunt- 
ley of Cedar Falls, who for the past 
three years has been principal of the 
schools at Casey, la., has been chosen 
principal of the Griswold schools. to 
succeed G. U. Gordon, who retires 
after two years of service. 


WISCONSIN. 


MADISON. There were 505 grad- 
uates of the State University this 
year. 





SOUTHERN STATES. 





TENNESSEE. 
CHATTANOOGA. U. S. Grant 
University has received $50,000 from 
Dr. D. K. Pearson of Chicago. 


GEORGIA. 
ATLANTA. Andrew Carnegie 
has given the Georgia School of 


Technology $20,0l0 for a _ library 
building. 





SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 


The Hon. Thomas J. Kirk, who is 
filling his eighth year as state super- 
intendent of public instruction in 
California, is a candidate for renomi- 
nation on the Repnbliican ticket, and 
his hosts of friends hope to see him 
re-elected. Mr. Kirk’s management 
of this office has been very satisfac- 
tory in every respect. 

Principal E. W. Lindsay of the big 
Fresno grammar school will be the 
Democratic candidate for county 
superintendent of schools in Fresno 
county. Four years ago Principal 
Lindsay was nominated by the 
Democratic state convention for the 
ottice of state superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction. He is an able, up-to- 
date school man and very popular 
umong the educators of the state. 

The buildings of the University of 
the Pacific, the Methodist college lo- 
eated at San Jose, were badly 


damaged by the earthquake last 


April, but they have heen repaired 
and the fall term opens the middle 
of August with good prospects for a 
successful year. Dr. McClish, who 
resigned the presidency some time 
ago, will remain as executive head 
of the institution until after the next 
meeting of the Methodist conference. 

In a recent editorial published in 
the Fresno Morning Republican, 
Chester H. Rowell, one of the brain- 
jest editors west of the Rocky moun- 
tains. denounces the policy of reduc- 
ing the salaries of principals and 
high school teachers—adopted as an 
emergency measure at San Fran- 
ciseo. Admitting that such a course 
may be necessary as a temporary 
expedient. Mr. Rowell says: “But 
as a permanent policy, such a course 
would work ‘the early destruction of 
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the schools. The better paid man cay 
stand a squeeze better, in a crisis, 
but except in that crisis he is the 
very man who can least be com. 
pelted to accept a squeeze against hig 
Ww io 

LOS ANGELES. The following 
resolutions were unanimously and 
heartily passed by the board of edu- 
cation upon the retirement of Mr, 
Foshay, who accepted a highly renmn- 
roure and congenial business posi- 

on:— 

“Whereas, James A. Foshay, su- 
perintendent of the Los Angeles city 
schools for the past ten years, has re- 
signed his position; and, whereas, 
during all that period he has labored 
incessantly for the best interests of 
the schools and the children of this 
city; and whereas we believe the 
present excellent condition of the de- 
partment is to a large degree due to 
his efficiency and devotion, be it 

“Resolved, that this board sincerely 
regrets that the relations so pleasant 
in the years past are to be now dis- 
continued; and, be it 

“Resolved, that the best wishes for 
bis future success and achievement 
be expressed to J. A. Foshay by this 
board of education and its several 
members.” 

These resolutions, handsomely en- 
grossed, were for Professor Foshay 
a parting gift from the board. 


NEW MEXICO. 

SANTA FE. Hon. Hiram Had- 
ley, superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, is one of the pioneers of educa- 
tion in New Mexico. Since going to 
the territory twenty years ago he has 
been a prominent and leading figure 
in her educational affairs, and in 
1905 he was fittingly honored by 
Governor Otero with the appointment 
to the office of superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction. Mr. Hadley was born 
in Clinton county, Ohio, and began 
teaching with success at the age of 
seventeen, later attending Earlham 
College at Richmond, Indiana, and 
Haverford College, near Philadelphia, 
from the former receiving the degree 
of master of arts. For over thirty- 
five years Professor Hadley was 
prominently identified with the edu- 
eational affairs of Indiana. In 1887 
Professor Hadley went to the terri- 
tory of New Mexico and immediately 
assumed an active interest and a 
prominent part in shaping the educa- 
tional affairs of the territory. Since 
that time he has held the positions 
of president of Las Cruces College, 
president of the College of Agricul- 
ture and Mechanic Arts, which he was 
chiefly instrumental in establishing, 
vice-president in charge of the terri- 
torial university and professor of his- 
tory and philosophy in the College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. 
Professor Hadley has been a member 
of the New Mexico Educational Asso- 
ciation since 1887, has been president 
of the association three times and 
has missed but one. annual meeting. 
Mr. Hadley has achieved success in 
business as great as that which has 
attended his work along educational 
lines. In company with his brother 
he was at one time head of the ex- 
tensive wholesale book and _ sta- 
tionery house of Hadley Brothers, 
Chicago, but the great fire of 1871 to- 
tally consumed their establishment 
and Jeft him penniless. He has been 
interested in farming in the Mesilla 
valley, New Mexico, has been a mem- 
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per of the board of directors of the 
Mesilla valley chamber of commerce 
and for two years its president, 

ALBUQUERQUE. Sam Hoe Kee, 
a Chinese graduate of the high school, 
overtopped every American boy in 
scholarship and had the valedictory 
address this year. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


IDAHO. 


MOSCOW. A remarkable scene 
was witnessed recently in the 
gymnasium building of the Idaho 
University, situated at Moscow, The 
main building was burned to the 
ground the night before, and the stu- 
dents had gathered to console them- 
selves and plan their share for the 
future of the institution. Over 400 
were present. They gathered in the 
bright sun at the base of the ruins of 
+he administration building. The full 
cadet band in uniform was present 
and played national airs and Chris- 
man’s favorite March to Victory, 
while Old Glory hung at half mast 
over the gymnasium. Slowly the 
young men and women marched into 
the interior of the gymnasium. Such 
a meeting was never witnessed in 
Idaho, and such speeches never be- 
fore were made by students. Many 
of them wept at the loss of their in- 
stitution, and during the _ pathetic 
speeches there were both tears and 
bursts of joy. The students devided 
to do everything in their power to 
keep intact their organizations and 
classes, and tg do all they could to 
prevent any of their members leay- 
ing. The building undoubtedly will 
be rebuilt, but just how soon this is 
possible is not known, 


a ot 


Scenes of the Famous Saguenay 
River. 
AS VIEWED FROM THE DECK OF A RICH- 
ELIEU AND ONTARIO NAVIGATION 
COMPANY LINER. 





For mile after mile the course of 
the steamer lies between mountains 
whose towering sides are covered by 
virgin forests, where the sound of 
the ax is unknown, where mankind 


has never trodden, and where there 
is never a sign of a human habita- 
tion. And yet it is this primitive 
state that adds to the beauty of the 
trip, the silent bosom of the waters, 
broken only by the passing steamer 
or the occasional bateau of the 
Frenchman sailing majestically down 
the stream with the tide, the single 
white sail giving it the appearance 
of some ponderous bird, the mellow 
tones of the boatmen as they croon 
those old songs that have made their 
race famous re-echoing softly from 
the hillsides; the deep shadows cast 
upon the dark tide by the overhang- 


ing cliffs, the sun-kissed summits of || 


the slopes, inducing a feeling of rest- 
fulness that is exhilarating in the 
extreme. At every turn the eye is 
greeted by somé new and unexpected 
beauty, each separate and distinct, 
yet harmonizing in such a manner as 
to add to the general effect and baffle 
description. 
CAPE TRINITY. 

On and on the journey continues, 
the surroundings growing more and 
more impressive uniil the climax is 
reached, when the steamer glides 


EMERSON 
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any yet encountered, and creeping 
slowly into a tiny bay nestling peace- ” 


fully in the shadow, brings one face’ - 


to face with the most imposing spec- 
tacle on the entire river, and which 
for grandeur and solemnity has few 
rivals in the world. There, but a 
few yards away, stretching upward 
into the air until it seems as though 
the summit must pierce the blue sky 


above, the crest. reaching..outward - 


until it overshadows the boat and 
threatening to crush it like a_ shell, 
is Cape Trinity. Two thousand feet 
in height, the dull hue of the mas- 
sive pile of granite is unbroken not 
even by the presence of so much as 
a lichen, while vegetation turns in 
despair from this formidable, mon- 
ster. The massive mountain, tower- 
ing upward in majestic splendor,-the 
unfathomable depths of the dark 
tide, whose chocolate tinge, gained 
among the hemlock .rodts.of fhe 
rocky fastness further up, has made 
the stream famous, the intense 
silence, broken only by suppressed 
exclamations of wonderment and de- 
light on the part of those about you, 
form a scene no other will ever re- 
place. 
—_ -—_ —_ -~———_—_—_—_—" 


THE HEAVIEST INHERITANCE 
TAX. 


Tommy—“‘What is an inheritance 
tax.” 

Pa—‘It is when your mother 
blames all your faults on me.”—New 
York Sun. 


ys. 


WET WORK. 

“Say, old boy, I scorched a bit in 
my new auto, and now I find myself 
in hot water.” 

“What can I do for you?’ 

“Why, bail me out!’—Baltimore 
American. 





~~ 


TAKING IT OUT OF HIM. 


Hicks—“Livewell seems to be get- 
ting shorter and stouter every day.” 

Wicks—“Yes, I understand his 
wife is putting V’s in his trouser’s 
waist and taking them out of the 
pockets.” 





<< 


BUT NOT FOR KEEPS. 
Griggs—“Did you go to the park to 
see the balloon ascension?” 
Briggs—“Not I. My wife goes up 
in the air almost every day.” 











this year. President Longwell has 
had ‘unprecedented success. 
creed trustees as St. Viateur’s Col- 
which recently 
was destroyed by fi fire, have received 
donations aggregating $150,000 and 
will rebuild at Bourbonnais Grove, 


- 
> 





RIGHT THERE. 

“Do you know your orders, sen- 
try?’ a not overbright Irish so‘dier on 
guard duty was asked. 

“Yes, sor,”’ was the reply. 

“Know the points of the compass?’ 
continued the officer. 

“Yes, sor. 

“If you face the rising sun, your 
left hand would be on the north of 
you and your right hand to the south 
of you. What would be behind 
you?” 

“Me knapsack, sor.”—Tit-Bits. 


” 
> 


Teacher—“What is the chief end 
of man?’ 
Pupil—“The automobile.” 











TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Columbia University’s 


professional school for the study of education 
and the training of teachers. Announcement 
for 1906-07 now ready. 


JAMES E. RuSsELL, LL. D., Dean 





— 





WM. J. ROLFE, A. M., Litt. D, President 
—_ largest school of Orato 


, Lilebatare, = 


in America. It = to develop in 


the student a knowledge of his own in 


expression, whether as a creative or an 


interpreter.. A 
mer sessions. Catalogue and full 
on application to 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean 


beautiful new bi Sum- 
ormation 


CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE 


EOW BOSTON, MASs. 
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eround a projecting mass of rock | 


more formidable in appearance than 








FOR THE CHILDREN’S HOUR is one of the most notable books for children that -have 
recently been published. Appropriately illustrated and tastefully bound in cloth. 


Price, postpaid, $1.50 


Two WEwW STORY BOCES 
FOR THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 





A KINDERGARTEN STORY BOOK 
By Jane L. Hoxte 


Miss Susan E. Blow says: I know no equally simple, varied, and interestin 
for children between the ages of four and six, and I earnestly hope that A 
STORY BOOK may rapidly win the popularity it merits. 


Price, postpaid, Fifty Cents 


S.collection of stories 
INDERGARTEN 





Send for Kindergarten Review Premiam Circular 


| MILTON BRADLEY CO, - 


New York Boston 


j 
By Carotyn S. Barey and Ciara M. Lewts 
} 


Philadelphia 


ten instield, Mass. 
San Francisco 
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Read the following letter : — 


We HONESTLY believe you can make your 
SUPPLEMENTARY READERS, FREE TEXT-BOOKS,&C 


LAST 6 TO 10 YEARS!! 


HOW ? 


Ist 


By adopting the “Holden System for Preserving Books” 


2nd Enforcing its rules strictly and by 
3rd Teaching the pupils CARE and NEATNESS!! 


A member of the Mass. State Board of Education said 








PROF. E. B, COX, 
Ex.-Vice Pres. Nat. Supt. 
XENIA, OHIO. 


Association, 


over twenty years ago “Pupils can be taught neatness as 
well as arithmetic.” 


Xenia, Ohio, April 12, 1906. 


“It is with satisfaction that I endorse your Book Covers and 


material used in the repair and preservation of school books, 
Our City entered into the ‘Free Text-Book’ plan of provid- 


ing school books for all children below the High School in 
the fall of 1896; some of the books have been in use TEN YEARS and are still suitable for further use. 


“This is because of the care taken and the use of the‘ HOLDEN SYSTEM FOR PRESERYV- 


ING BOOKS.’ 
endorses the Holden System. 


Everybody that has anything to do with the free text-books of our schools strongly 
The Covers are a great economy in the way of saving text-books. I 


have no hesitancy in recommending these to any system of schools which desires to preserve the text- 


books used.” 


This entire plan is enforced in Allegheny, Pa.; New Bedford, Mass.: Xenia, O., etc. 





Edward B. Cox, Supt. 


For three 


years in Xenia—and four years in the other two cities named—the annual cost per capita for text- 
books was about 36 CENTS PER PUPIL. Wo other plan has produced such a record. 


As to the old argument that the insides of the books get too filthy to use : 
to examine the books in use six years in Xenia. 


that argument. 


We have done so twice. 


We challenge any one 
It completely refutes 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., 


G. W. HOLDEN, President. 
MILES C. HOLDEN, Secretary. 


SPRINGFIELD, 


MASS. 








THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


(Continued from page 229.) 





side without serious consequences, 
But this apparent reversion in Cuba 
to the characteristic Latin-American 
way of expressing dissatisfaction 
with a government is disquieting to 
those who have hoped that the 
young republic whose establishment 
cost so much blood and treasure was 
wedded to higher ideals. 


> 


MATTER OF PREFERENCE. 


Mrs. Jubb—“I just hate to get on 
railroad traing; so many people die 
that way.” 

Mr. Jubb—“That’s just the reason 
why I hate to go to bed. So many 





more people die that way.”—Amert- 
can Spectator. 


in 
— 





Very Low Colonist Rates to Pacific 
Coast via Nickel Plate Road. 


Daily until October 31, the Nickel 
Plate Road will sell special one-way 
Colonist tickets at greatly reduced 
rates, to all points in California, 
Washington, and Oregon. Good on 


all trains, and in tourist sleepers, 
For rates from New England and 
full information, write L. P. Bur- 
gess, N. BD. P. A., 206 Old South build- 
ing, Boston, Mass. 





APPROPRIATDHD INTERJBCTIONS. 


For the tailor—Oh, scissors! 

For the farmer—Good land! 

For the butcher—Bah! 

For the confectioner—Oh, fudge! 
For the novel reader—Great 

Scott! 
For the widow—Man alive! 
For the inebriate—Great snakes! 


Aon 
2 


WHEN THD HEART IS FULL. 


The Fiancee—“When a man ac 
cuses a woman of saying things that 
you know very well I never even 
thought, if he really was a man, and 
had any respect for me, you'd beg 
my pardon.”—Woman’s Home Com- 
panion. 
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—Jack London’s pen and Homer 
Davenport’s pencil have been enlisted 
in the crusade against child labor 
conducted by the Anti-Child Slavery 
League through the Woman’s Home 
Companion. To the September num- 
ber of this magazine the brilliant 
young author contributes “The 
Apostate,” a story of child labor, the 
exceptional force of which is in part 
due to the writer’s personal acquain- 
tance with the conditions that he so 
vividly portrays; while the great car- 
toonist furnishes “An Industrial 
Success”—two full-page line draw- 
ings. Further in this connection, 
Samuel McCune Lindsay discusses 
the question, “Why a National Cru- 
sade Against Child Labor?’ Owen 
R. Lovejoy describes child slavery in 
tenasylvania, “In the Shadow of the 
Coal-Breaker,” while a_ series of 
photographs of children released 
from bondage illustrates the “‘Prac- 
tical Work of the Anti-Child Slavery 
League.” 

—Professor Bailey’s presentation 
of facts gathered at first hand from 
Cornell University students, setting 
forth, in two previous papers in the 
Century, the attitude of young Men 
to-day towards farming, is followed 
in the September number bya con- 
cluding paper on “The Agricultural 
College and the Farm Youth,” like- 
wise based on students’ replies to 
letters of inquiry. Professor Bailey 
makes a good showing for higher 
education for the young man who is 


to make agriculture his life work, 
and for his constancy in “keeping 
his hand to the plow” after he has 


undertaken the college course. 
—There is a city in New England 
with schools for every class of citi- 
zens: schools for mechanics, for busy 
mothers, for backward children, for 


adults who do not speak English. 
They call it “A City of Special 
Schools,” and Marion Melius has 
written a wonderfully interesting 


article about it for the September 
number of Everyhbody’s Magazine. 
Whether you are parent or teacher 
or student, you will want 
this inspiring story of experiments 
that have succeeded, this prophecy of 
the education of the future. 


= 
> 


Triple Service of the Joy Line. 


The continued and extensive in- 
crease in the business of the Joy 
line is best evidence that the public 
appreciates the efforts of the man- 
agement to provide a first-class ser- 
vice at reasonable rates. From a 
position of comparative minor im- 
portance in the field, this popular 
and progressive company has with- 
in a period of less than eight years 
attained an unparalleled measure of 
success, and now offers a triple ser- 
vice to New York which is unsur- 
passed. The service consists of 
three lines, one operating direct from 
Boston, all the way by water Tues- 
days, Thursdays, and Saturdays, 
This service affords an opportunity 
for a two-hour ocean sail with a day- 
light view of Long Island Sound and 
timely arrival at the metropolis. 
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Steamers are also operated every 
week-day from Providence and from 
Fall River, enabling business men 


forts and disagreeable features elimi- 
nated. Reservations should be 
made well in advance by addressing — 


to reach destination conveniently. Cam 
and without loss of time, all discom="""" 4) 
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me that it was 
teacher 


Hoyle, it. struck 





> 
J. T.” 
_by an : 
lege he had attended. He replied 


Mr. B. D. Pitts, agent of the com. that the first time he was on a col- 


pany, 214 Washington street, Bos ~ — 


ton. 
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Low Rates to California. 
On August 26, 
October 30, tickets, good in tourist 
ears, will be on sale via the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul railway to 
principal points in California, 
Oregon, and Washington from Beston 
at rates of from $49.90 to $52.00 ac- 
eording to railroads used eéast of 
Chicago. Stop-overs permitted at 
various western points. lLeductions 
made to a number of western points, 
Tickets purchased of your nearest 
railroad agent through to destination. 
150 pounds of baggage on each full 
ticket. Through train service from 
Chicago to principal points in the 
West. For further information ap- 
ply to George L. Williams, New 
England passenger agent, 368 Wash- 
ington street, Boston, Mass. 





a 





Varieties 


The Rev. Edward A. Horton of 
Boston told this story at a recent 
banquet of the Ancient and Honor- 
able Artillery Company: “A w 
went marketing 
said the minister. 
fore a stall where were displa 
fowl so aged as to seem almost un- 
salable. ‘What do you sell those 
for?’ inquired the woman, wondering 
if the proprietor would dare call 
them chickens. ‘We usually sell 
them for profit, marm,’ was the curt 
response. ‘Oh,’ said the woman, ‘I 
thought they were patriarchs.’” 


Two ordinarily nice 'young women 
in a Massachusetts town were dis- 


ciplined for breaking into laughter 
at a solemn prayer-meeting. This 
was certainly indecorous. But, 


when it is understood that a good 
brother had just arisen with the re- 
mark that he was “sitting on a 
thought when the settee struck him,” 
their merriment was pardonable.— 
Time and the Hour. 


A man, accompanied by his wife, 
visited a merchant tailor to order a 
suit of clothes. The couple differed 
as to the material and the manner of 
making, and the wife lost her tem- 


per. 

“Oh, well,” she said, turning away, 
“please yourself; I suppose you are 
the one who will wear the clothes.” 

“Well,” observed the husband 
meekly, “I didn’t suppose you'd 
want to wear the coat and waist- 
coat,”—“Under the Spreading Chest- 
nut Tree,” Hverybody’s. Magazine, 


A school boy, son of a well-known 
Cambridge man, was asked the other 
day to give the comparative and su- 
perlative of the adjective, “il.” He 
figured out the comparative “worse” 
without any trouble, but when it 
came to the superlative he was stuck, 
Finally a happy thought came to 
him and he finished off his task by 
writing “dead.” While “ill, worse, 
dead,” may not be quite according to 


and daily until — 


: b his - i took 
See wie a ee 


Virginia. 


“Dicky,” said his mother, “when 
you divided those five caramels with- 
your sister, did you give her three?” 

“No, ma. I thought they wouldn’t 
come out even, so I ate one ’fore I 
began to divide.” - 


Of course the man with the flow- 
ing side whiskers and the clean- 
shaven chin looks beautiful, but he 
doesn’t have much political influence 
as a rule.—Somerville Journal. 


_ Come to think of it, why should 
we use a picture of George Washing- 
ton on the two-cent postage stamp, 
when it wouldn’t cost any more to 
use a picture of Maxine Eliot in- 
stead ?—Somerville Journal. 


















Steamers from Providence 
Every Week-Day at 6.30 P.M. 


DIRECT SERVICE, 


“All the Way by Water” 


Tuesdays, Thursdays & Saturdays 
at 5 P.M. 
3 ASK FOR INFORMATION 
Passenger Office, 214 Washington St., 
BOSTON. 


Phone 2324 Main. B. D. PITTS, Agt. 
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Boston & Maine Railroad 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply atany 
principal ticket office of the Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Pass. andGen’) Tkt. Agt. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


FISHER TE4SH=®= AGENCY 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROFPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


JAMES F, McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENGY "fives 5 


ND COLLEGE BU 
epipansan candidates’ ae we aie yo Ae in securing one 
NO is P time to ister. Vacancies occur right sions through the year. Membership 
now good until close of season of 1906-7. Write for circular and blanks to-day. 














‘The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 


EDWARD Ficketr, Prop., | Over 5,200 positions filled. 
Bow 8 Beacon St., Boston. SEND FOR MANUAL. 





DUCATORS'’ 
Teachers 101-B Tremont St., 
Boston, Mass. 


High Grade 


XC HANG E in Demand Every 


-C.A.Bidg Week of the Year 
‘Portieaa, Me. 








THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ° 4.xSscctot strect.Botton 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


™ TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 126 eoyiston $e 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


TE SCIENCE ovngan’n. a 








Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 
General, Technical, and Practical Educators 
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Bil CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


BOISE, |DAHO 











Some” Books. 














Title. Author. Publisher. Price 
Primary Geograph (Thire. & Fourth Grades) Craig Smith, Brooks & Co., Denver, Colo.— 
The Principles of Engi see & Lewis Henry Holt & Co., N, Y. -— 
Elements of General ensistry. WEGorccec ctr Long P. Blackiston & Co., Phila. $1.50 
The World and Its People............. re: © --— Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston —— 
Book VI{.—Views in Africa ......-...«. +++. Badlam » “ * a 72 


The Silver-Burdett Readers (Five books) 
Powers & Balliet os ss “ “ ate 
The Primer (Spanish American Readers) 


Mowry, Huntington Miller Hinds, Noble & Eldredge, N. Y. —— 





BHOCHOS CONG «0 occ cecccescccccceses coscec cups Baly Longmans, Green & Co., “<  3.80 
Electro-Chemistry.—Part I..............+++e0« Lelifeldt “ “1.60 
pg errr tT ot ee Fogazzaro G. P. Putnam's Sons, 6., 20 
The Rebel at Large atv end 2datinecese pveten<ayene coos BS ky H. Kerr & Co., Boston 50 
Look PII dobar cacld codscdducncwonnchens apor . 
How te Maken E a Prait Garden .....0..ccccescece Fletcher Sp aeemy P: e & Co., N. Y. 2.00 
ye eS Ot ee errr rere Gunne Richard C. sar, Boston —— 
The Economy of Happiness............ «936 Somes Mackxaye Little, Sree ol —— 
The Belle of the Blue Grass Country.......... Pittman C.M. Clark Pub.Co., “ 1.50 
Spinoza and Religion..............--+-esseeeee Powell Open Court Pub. Co., Chicago —— 
he Principles of Wealth and Welfare........ Rapes The Macmillan Company, N. Y = aoe 
Railroad Rate Control............ses-eeeeseeeee Smalley 2 1.00 
The Undying Past .........--0.....s0005 Suder- mann John ~— Company, sn 1.50 
WRG We MIBOR. 00550 ccc ccc kncrnecceeoseecess Symonds E. P. Dutton Company, ae 50 
A. Benedick in Arcady..........--sseee-eeeenes Sutcliffe . ‘3 ” - 1.50 
The Memoirs of the Lordof Joinville......... Wedgewood * “s 6 “ 3.00 








tare NORMAL SCHOOL, FircusuRG, Mass. 
r both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joun G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


Stat NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 


PUBLISHING? Information, For women only. Especial attention is 


*eeeneee#s called to the new Saws of ——— Arts. 
For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, 
} 27-29 West 23d St Principal. 


: 7 ' 
comPANY@+ @ New York. « 
ee 
N. B. Dept. 120 Boylston St., Room 411 


BOSTON, MASS. 
—_——eeeeeo 


UNIVE RSITY 3 Mee for Catalogues 


€a Price- List, we 























Ex-President Cleveland was being 
driven*to a great gathering during 
his presidency, and a tremendous 
storm was raging. The hailstones 
rattled on the roof of the carriage. 
Meanwhile a band, andismayed by 
the weather, began to play. “That is 
the most realistic music I have ever 
heard,” said the President to a friend 
in the carriage. “What are they 
“playing?” ag: be a eel — 

Mr. Cleveland, “an ey are play 
SATE a OR te PeermAzes; it with real hailf’—Sacred Heart Re- 
Vaareee the Principal, A.G. Borpey,A.M. view, 

















_ Educational ‘nstitutions 
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NORMAL SCHOOLS 








TATE. RORRAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 


For catalogues address 
the Principal,” J. ASBURY PITMAN. 








A HYMN ALL ROUND. 


Tis fitting that the dentist's hymn 
should be, 

“Change and decay in all around I 
see.” 


The burglar’s song when all is going 
right, 

Should be the song, “Oft in the stilly 
night.” 


The trusted clerk his tempted soul to 
save, 

Should sing the hymn, “A charge to 
keep I have.” 


The marrying clergy man much pleas- 
ure finds 

In humming this, “Blest be the tie 
that binds.” 


The autoist should warble soft and 
low . 

The anthem, “Oft in danger, oft in 
woe.” 


While he to whom ten million 
plunks belong, 

“Ten thousand times ten thousand,” 
is his song. 


—G. H. W. 


SHOULD BE OUR AMBASSADOR 
TO RUSSIA, 


He—“Won’t you advise me? I’m 
falling in love with a lady and I’m 
afraid if I keep on I shall be miser- 
able, because I'll never have the 
courage to propose.” 

She—‘“Is it that young widow you 
saw with me to-day?” 

He—‘No, it’s the lovely creature I 
saw with the young widow.”—Phil- 
adelphia Press. 





4 
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IT PAINS MBE TO SAY. 


I sought to scatter pleasure, 
As through the world [ tripped, 
Of song and jest I sent my best 
Abroad in manuscript. 





But by these slips rejecting 
My literary pets, . 
I judge, instead of joy, I’ve spread 
Just thousands of “regrets.” 
—G. H. W. 


”~ 
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HIGH ART. 


“After all,” said the transcen- 
dentalist, “what is art?’ 

“I don’t know exactly,” answered 
Mr. Cumrox, “ but in a general way 
I should say it was most anything 
that cost you more than two dollars a 
seat to look at.”—-Washington Star. 


” 


HIS SNARL. 


“Now, these chaps that borrow 
money,” began the sage of Plunk- 
ville. 

“Well?” 

“If ye don’t expect it back they 
think ye’re a sucker, an’ if ye do ex- 
pect it back they call ye a Shylock.” 
—Pittsburg Post. 





- 
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HARD TO SHAKE OFF. 


Hewitt—“He sticks closer than a 
brother.” 

Jewett—“Yes, he sticks like a 
church debt.”—Woman’s Home Com- 
panion for June. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 
KEITH'S. 

‘The week commencing Monday, 
August 27, will be “Farewell Week” 
for the l'adettes at Keith’s theatre, 
Boston, for the present year. Mrs. 
Nichols’ incomparable organization 
will, on Saturday, September 1, 
compiete their fifth consecutive sum- 
mer senson as the leading feature of 


Ainerica’s most famous vandeville 
house. For the final week, a “Re- 
quest program” is to be played 


the selections being made from the 
compositions that have received the 
warmest endorsements from patrons 
of the house, the endorsements being 
in the form of letters received from 
Monday, August 20, up to and in- 
eluding Wednesday, August 22. 
The full prograim will be announced 
in next Sunday’s Boston papers, 

‘The vaudeville section of the bill 
will include an act that has been im- 
ported for the ixeith cirenit—Claire 
Reusy’s troupe of performing cats, 
the best trained band of ‘felines yet 
exhibited. They come direct to Bos- 
ton from Liverpool, where they 
closed a long engagement. 

Other features of the bill will be 
the Doherty sisters, two cleyer come- 
Carson and Willard, a pair 
of amusing German comedians, and 
the Melnotte-La Nole trio, acrebatic 
humorists. 

The opening of the regular fall and 
winter season will occur on Monday, 


diennes: 


September 3, Labor day, with Cressy 
and Dayne and SBerzaec’s circus as 
the leading features, 

—_— —- 


One evening an angry complainant 
appeared in Cupple’s barn. “Your 
bull chased me across that field this 
morning.” 

“Did he? 
ye much?” 

“See here, [ve come to tell you 
that you ought to take that bull out 
of the field.” 

“It's my field, likewise my bull.” 

“TI guess,you don’t know who I 


Well, I am sorry. Hurt 


am?” 

“Well, no, I dunno’s I do.” 

“IT am the mayor of Scarboro and 
president of the Scarboro & Taitville 


railroad.” 

“Be ye?’ asked Jim, respectfully. 
“Well, why didn’t ye tell that to 
the bull?’—Youth’s Companion. 

en 








Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” 
bas been used over fifty years by 
mothers for their children while 
teething. with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
reculates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether aris- 
ing from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale bv druggists in every 
part of the world. Be sure to ask 
for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 





ning Rod Up: 
I. General Teachers 
: ; - Commercial Teachers 


Business Employment 


& Keep Your Lisht- 
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Free Registration in all departments; “no posi- 
tien no pay”; “a square deal” for candidate and 
employer. Write for blanks and information. 


THE KINSLEY BUREAU, 245 Broadway New York 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


OVA SCOTIA furnishes this country some capital teachers; President Schurman of 
N Cornell is one of them. But many Nova Scotia teachers fail tobe placed 
here because of the distance. Twice it has happened to this agency to telegraph engagements 
to teachers in Nova Scotia made without interviews. Some years ago Miss Halloch was thus 
elected a teacher in the Elmira free academy, and on July 23 we telegraphed to Miss MacLeod 
of Parrsville, a graduate, like President Schurman, of Acadia college, that she was elected 
preceptress of Cook academy without their T tion. This working at long distance isa 
even waiting to receive a letter of applica- 0 pleasant feature of this agency. Eve 

year we make engagements for teachers still in Europe, as we have often illustrated in these 
columns. There are advantages in a personal interview, but there are advantages too in 


confidence in the manager of an agency. ‘‘We shall hold you responsible for Miss MacLeod’s 
success,”’ said 


Principal Norton to us yesterday. We are proud to NEW YORK 
Dring RET FO... 000 ccceccccccsccece cece bese bseheee pede sr eeule Sa ceae ves Me ewes ccsoes 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 








THE 


TEACHERS' 
AGENCY 
1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 
CHICAGO 


BREWER 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 


BRANCH, 494 ASHLAND AVE., BUFFALO, N.Y 








MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY Sticcis’’ana Families 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses, for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call om or 


address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager - - 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Our Twenty-first Year Book contains valuable information not only about this Agency but 
about schools in general. Sent free to any address. 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 


New York 
Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, publie 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wm. O. Pratt, Manager. 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in 
High, Preparatory and Normal Schools and Colleges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month For further 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
101 Market St., Barrisburg, Pa., 1543 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo. 
2-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


offer better opportu- 
nities for aspiring 
teachers than an 
other section. Foreleven years the SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENC 
has done a very successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever 
before. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville, Tenn. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. Portland, Ore., 1200 Williams Ave. 
Washington, D. C., 1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, Col., 40] Cooper Bldg. San Francisco, Cal., 717 Market St. 
Chicago, 203 Michigan Boulevard. Spokane, Wash., 313 Rookery Bk. Los Angeles, Cal., 525 Stimson Bk. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE, LEXINGTON, KY. 


Secures positions for Teachers in all parts of the United States. 
mended. Many desirable openings on our 1906 list. 
Largest and best agency in the SOUTH. Fifth year. Write for free Booklet. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining 
Positions. Send for Special Circular on Free Registration. 


ALBANY TEACHERS' AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


Ts EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the 
confidence of teachers and employers because it confines 
itself to Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We 
should be pleased to explain our plans to you. 

Address HENRY SABIN, 


Drs Mornss, Iowa. 

















Boston, Mass.: 
4 Ashburton Pi. 





Teachers personally recom- 








MANHATTAN B.LDpG. 
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; ; We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 
Winship ' . 


. 4 

; every part of the country. 
Teachers’ 

WM. F. JARVIS 

& 


29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 
Agency ALVIN F. PEASE. 
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FASY PROBLEMS 
FOR 


YOUNG THINKERS 


Edited by 
SEYMOUR EATON 
A collection of mostly original exercises for review 


work in arithmetic in the grammar grades. Among 


the exercises are questions grouped as follows: — 


Questions for Little Folks. 
Special Drill in Fundamental Rules. 
How to Buy, Sell, and Make Change. 


Miscellaneous Easy Problems. 


Answers to questions are given in back of book 


for the teacher’s convenience. 


Paper, $3 3 Price, 25 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING C0. 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 
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Low CoLONIsT RATES 


TO 


The West via 
Union Pacific R. R. 


| From August 27 to October 31, 1906, low 
one way rates will be in effect to California, 
Oregon, Washington, Utah, Montana, Idaho 
'and Nevada. 


Superior service, unequalled equipment, 
| dustless roadbed. 


For detailed information, maps, folders, 
etc., address 


| 
| 
| 
| 


W. MASSEY, N., E. F. & P. A., 
| 176 Washington Street 
| BOSTON, MASS. 





NATURE STUDY BY MONTHS 


FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES. 
By A. C. BOYDEN, Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School. 





Mr. Boyden’s articles on Nature Study, which have appeared in the columns of this paper 
during the past few years, have attracted attention the country over, and have been univer- 


sally commended. 


At the earnest solicitation of school officers and teachers, these articles have been re- 
written, fully illustrated, and have now been brought out in book form. 


The purpose of this book is to suggest material according to each season, with a progres- 


sive adaptation to the first four grades. 


The seasonal changes form the thread running through all the phenomena, and the 
children are seeking, in their simple way, to find How Nature Works during the year, fitting 


all its life to the varying conditions. 


The object is not to teach science, but to indicate lines along which children can be 
started scienceward. Many scientific references are suggested for the benefit of teachers. 
The Manual lays out only such lessons as have actually been tried with classes of children 


in public schools. 


Boards. 120 pages. Illustrated. Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 





_NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston. 

















